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ALL-SAINTS DAY. 


She golden leaves drop through the golden air, 


lhe amber mists are veiling land and sea 
i pea f autumn broodeth everywhere 
\n pral sriseth, Lord of souls, to The« 
The great siars shine like suns amid the blue 
Great suns they glow in some far distant sphere— 
The steady planets keep their measures true, 


And praise ascendeth from the waning yeu 


Our little song that passes with the hour, 


Our strain that yet vibrates to farthest bound 
That angel wing can re 


Goes forth to 


ich or heaven can dower, 


Thee from depths Thy love must sound. 


All souls, all saints, in one vast circle met 
Hand tou r hand from utmost sea to shore; 
Not ove through ages shall Thy heart forget, 


Nor one Thy grace o’erlook for evermore 


The golden 


The : mber mists are 


leaves drop through the golden air, 
veiling laud and sea 
The wondrous love of God is everywhere 

And earth 


wid heaven, O God! are pra y Thee 


Marcarer 5. SaNesTerR 


BEAUTY 

BRIGHT woman, applauded recently for her good- 

begged her friend to let the matter drop; “for,” 

she said, whimsically I do try to be good from 

really high motives, yet 1 have one reason for trying 
which I am afraid is a low one.’ 

What do you mean? 

I mean that I once 

after fi 


AT FIFTY 
when 
+ DesSs, 
though 


some 


inquired her laughing friend. 
heard, many years ago, that beauty 
y depended not on features, but on character. Like 
I desired to be beautiful, and as Providence had 
features’ necessary to secure that result in 
attempt to be beautiful 

now,” she concluded, merrily, 
I see no signs of this Indian-sum- 
but I still try to be good! 
friends treated the 


sll womet 


termined to make the 
at fifty. I am thirty-five 
and I must confess that 
nmi I 
These 


veliness 
matter as a jest, but there is 
really sense and truth in the saying that beauty in later life, 
in either man or woman, is dependent upon character far 
more than upon form or color 


It is a common expericace for a young woman to say: 
How fine-looking Mrs is! She must have been a beau- 
tiful girl!” And to hear the reply: ‘‘ No, she was not nearly 


as good-looking in her youth as she 


is now. Her beauty 
has developed with her years 


And it may have been ob 
served that this is said oftenest of women of high character 

Nobility will tell upon the outward aspect. The carriage 
of the figure, the pose of the head, the expression of the 
face—tlese come to reveal more and more, with the lapse of 
time, the inner life. There is something more than a mere 
pretty sentiment intended in that part of The Little Minis 
ter where we read of “‘the beautiful face that God gives to 
all who love Him and follow His commandments.” Unself 
ishn sincerity, thoughtfulness, refinement—all of those 
gract of character which are worth so much more than 
mere outward shape and color—lend their charm to those 
who have consistently cherished them, until at fifty they 
may really become beautiful 

It is noticeable that art is more and more recognizing this 
idea. Some of the most famous pictures are those which, 
without presenting a single figure of great physical beauty. 
illustrate the nobler emotions of the heart. Such is ‘‘The 
Breaking of Home Ties,” which has attracted so much atten- 
tion at Chicago recently; also, ‘‘ The Mourning Brave,” and 
Briton Riviére’s ‘‘ Requiescat” (though a dog was here the 
touching exponent of a grand quality), and that wonderful 
‘Last Muster All such pictures are incentives to truer 
feeling and to nobler endeavor, The beauty which appeals 
merely to the eye must always be less real and less impres 
sive than that which strikes upon the heart 
it to its core 


and often thrills 
Conversely, mean traits of character—selfishness, parsi 
irritability, ignoble curiosity, envy, jealousy—shad 
ow the face of their owner more and more 
of the old man in Evangeline, 

thoughts were congealed into lines on his face 
freeze in fantastic v 
the winter.’ 


mony 


as time goes 
on, reminding one whose 
, as they 
vapot shapes on the window panes in 


An old person who possesses low qualities, no matier how 
handsome he-may have been in his prime, becomes repulsive 
in his age 

The po 


ts have not neglected to mak« 


charms which old age may reveal 


mention of the 
There are many pas- 
sages which will occur to any one who will take the trouble 
to reflect on the sul)ject, but one in especia! is so fine that it 
ought to be quoted: 
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“ Yonth, large, tusty, loving youth, fall of grace, force, fascination, 
Do you know that Old Age may come after you, with equal grace, 
force, faseination?”’ 
Aud again, of an old woman: 


“What attractions are these, beyond any before! 
What bioom, more than the bloom of youth!" 


THE KENDALS’ NEW PLAY. 
N RS. VAN TWIL- 
4 LER is not like 
that ancient New Eng- 
land divine who al- 
ways closed every win- 
dow in his house the 
moment his fires were 
lighted observing with 
some emphasis, as be 
als ! did so, that he * did 
not propose to heat the 
universe as well,” Mrs, Van Twiller has no such prejudices. 
The tires that crackle on her hearth are never purely utili- 
tarian affairs. They are meant to cheer as well as warm, 
and her fragrant logs were lighted to-day, while the windows 
leading on to the veranda were left wide open, and we 
caught through them the breath of the yellow October day 
as it faded behind the old apple-tree, with its one branch, 
like a hospitable hand, extended over the top of the wall. 

Reginald de Ruyter was there, his pockets full of news- 
paper clippings. De Ruyter’s pockets generally are, by-the- 
bye, but the clippings are usually about himself. To-day, 
however, they were about the new play of the Kendals— 
Pinero’s, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

De Ruyter sat on the extreme end of the sofa, his two 
hands clasped around his knces, swaying his body when he 
spoke. This is De Ruytes's domestic attitude, and he assures 
Mrs. Van Twiller, with muca cordiality, now and then, that 
he always feels perfectly at home in her house. 

* What's a man to do,” he said, ‘‘ when the critics so dis- 
tort him?” 

Since De Ruyter has begun to publish books not as suc 
cessful as of old, he has lost, we notice, faith in that esti 
mable body of writers to whom he formerly looked with 
some reverence. Take any four of these on the Kendals 
and their play,” he added, unclasping his hands, and select 
ing four clippings, reading to us bits from each—those pas 
sages in which the critic, with his ‘* briefly, then, the story is 





Medealer four Te cllor 








this,” or ‘* the story of the play in a few words is this,” gives 
the reader the author's plot They don’t know what 
they're talking about,” he said, with some excitement. 


‘You see for yourselves, no two of them tell the story alike. 
Each leaves out a fact and each puts in an interpretation, 
according to the prejudices or stupid limitations of a narrow 
nature. Yet each proceeds to write a review that will prove 
to the public his own right and Pinero’s wrong. How isa 
world of readers to understand, when a critic says he gives 
you the facts, and then twists every one of them?’ 

‘They are right, though, don’t you think, sir, in calling 
the play unpleasant?” Professor Prodgers said; ‘‘a picture of 
evil only great artists could redeem.” 

‘And they’re right in another thing,” Mrs. Clyte said, 
much to my surprise—‘‘in condemning Mrs. Kendal’s im- 
personations. Her Paula is bold, vulgar, and ill-bred, with 
not a grace nor charm. She is only a common virago, that 
would wear out the endurance of a saint, even had her ree- 
ord been as spotless as his own. I don’t doubt Mrs. Ken- 
dal's purpose in her choice of play, nor her feeling that the 
moral atones for the ghastliness of the dissertation. Only 
I don’t understand why she made Mrs. Tanqueray so loudly 
vulgar, if she wants any sympathy for the type she repre 
sents. And if she wants only condemnation for it, and that 
is the moral Mrs. Kendal means to preach, = n it seems to 
me she has altogether failed; for Mrs. Tanqueray’s sins 
never made her as hideous as Mrs. Kendal’s tempers. We 
forget the type in being bored with the vulgar woman, who 
needed no misdemeanor to make her under any condition, 
even of rectitude, a most objectionable acquaintance.” 

‘But I don't see,” said De Ruyter, speaking very fast, 

‘why you must justify art on a moral plane when—” 

Miss Van Auken, seeing the Professor grow excited at 
this, —— quickly aod confusedly. ‘I wish,” she said, 
‘*that Pinero lind not missed a higher note his husband might 
have sung—there where Mrs. Tanqueray, just before she 
goes out to kill herself, sits by him and weeps, first over her 
past and then over her future, when youth and beauty shall 
have gone and she be left with no weapon to defend herself 
even against her husband’s weariness. He only sighs aud 
says nothing, as though he believed her right, till you doubt 
his love all through, and think it might have been, after all, 
only the personal fascination, instend of the higher love that 
counted youth and beauty nothing, only the doing of good 
to another, 

De Ruyter rose to go. We had interrupted him, and he 
never forgives an interruption. 


IN BEHALF OF JUSTICE 

} g~ fashion adopted by some women of habitually sneer 

ing at men’s virtue and men’s motives is injurious 
mainly to the women who do it. Whether we will or not, 
we ask ourselves what sort of father and brothers, what 
manner of husband and sons has this woman who declares 
tliat there is no honor and truth to be found outside of wo- 
manhood ? . 

Again, many generous and chivalrous men are obliged to 
live with narrow-minded and mean-spirited women. Yet 
we must have as hearty a contempt for the man who talks 
continually of the silliness and selfishness of women as of 
the woman who is ever discoursing of the immorality of 
men. Each takes a low and contracted view, and the posi- 
tion of each is as untenable as that of a child who, brought 
up amid brick walls, could not understand what grass was. 
There are plenty of unprincipled men and plenty of disin- 
genuous women in the world. But there are many of the 
better kind as well, and the men and women who cannot 
realize that fact, in spite of their personal circumstances, 
are not those likely to rise out of their conditions. 

There is one thing more to add. Even if these women 
are not answerable for the lack of moral qualities they de- 
plore in the men of their own generation, they have much 
to do, much to be responsible for, in regard to the men of 
the next. And when ove hears a woman conclude her re 
marks with a tynical or sweeping denunciation of men in 
general, one wonders what sort of sons is she educating to 
become the husbands of other women and the fathers of 
future generatious? 
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NOVELTIES IN STATIONERY AND 
VISITING-CALDS. 
NE of the small annoyances of every-day life is the 
arising of circumstances requiring immediate action 
when one does not feel exactly certuin in one’s mind how to 
meet the question in hand with correctness of detail; this is 
sometimes exemplified in the matter of polite « orrespondence 
and visiting etiqueite, the fashion of which is constantly 
undergoing change. 

The variety of forms and material this season in all that 
relates to the stationer’s art allows a lnrge margiu for per- 
sonal preference, though there are cerluin standards adopted 
that must be adhered to to meet the requirements of polite 
society. 

For ladies’ correspondence the paper favored by the best 
usage is the smooth and vellum finish in white or cream 
tiuts; delicate shades of rose, azure, heliotrope, or silver 
gray are permissible, but any inclination toward the outré 
or eccentric is decried. 

A small and dainty monogram, crest, or coat of arms is 
used in plain or embossed gold, silver, bronze, or colors, 
and also the initials, full name, and address. Where the 
initials are used, the tendency is towards small and delicate 
lines combived in a circle with background. A fac-simile 
of one’s own handwriting is sometimes chosen, cither the 
name in full, as Lilian, or the initials, L. J. B.; this would 
be engraved diagonally across the upper left-hand corner, 
the crest when employed in addition occupying the centre 
of the sheet. With the crest and coat of arms the motto 
may be used or not, at will, but the monogram does not 
usually accompany the crest. The latter occupies most 
commonly the centre of the paper. An effective combina- 
tion is the monogram in the left corner, the address in the 
right. When used alone the address is gencrally engraved 
in the centre of the sheet, though it may stand at the right; 
it may also be stamped on the flap of the envelope. Phe 
name of a country residence should precede the address, As, 
Nestiedown, Lenox, Massachusetts. 

People living in town employ the number of house and 
name of street only, as, 27 West Fifty-seventh Street; to 
spell the name of street is preferable to using the figures, 
though the latter style is sometimes adopted—27 West 57th 
Street. A special device is designed, wicn so ordered, to 
suit an individual fancy, as, for instance, a sunflower turn- 
ing toward the sun, with the words Vers toi below, ali in 
gold, this having some particular significance for the per- 
son making use of it. 

The prevailing fashion in stationery for gentlemen is the 
same as for the opposite sex, except that the desigus and 
lettering follow a stronger, more severe style. Yachting 
paper is stamped with the club flag and the yacht’s private 
signal in proper flag colors at the left, with **‘ On board Dare,” 
or simply Zhe Dare at the right in gold or colors. Members 
of clubs or societies make use of the club's seal or insignia 
together with its name and address. Plain block letters or 
Old English are the style preferred for addresses on sta- 
tionery used by both ladies and gentlemen. 

For persons in modest circumstances plain white sta- 
tionery of good quality without ornamentation is advisable, 
the address and date inscribed by the writer’s own hand. 

The prevailing sizes of paper are the letter or packet for 
ladies’ familiar correspondence, the octuvo for polite corre- 
spondence, the billet for nutes or messages, the mignon for 
regrets or acceptances; the note card has been superseded 
by these two last-named sizes. For gentlemen's use the 
commercial is adopted for general correspondence, the billet 
for notes. 

For children’s use paper comes in delicate tints alone, no 
white being introduced. The sheets are smal! and stamped 
with suitable devices. Not only do the little ones’ use this 
in whatever correspondence tliey may engage, but all invi- 
tations to children’s parties or entertainments are written 
thereon. 

For mourning purposes dead white, smooth and unglazed, 
is the chosen material, with a black border ranging from a 
quarter of an inch in width to a thread line, according to 
the nearness of the bereavement. The excessively broad 
band is made only to order, and though in vogue in London, 
it is not considered in good taste on this side. 

The fashion of securing the envelope with sealing-wax 
and seal engraved with movogram or crest is returning into 
favor. ‘The color of the wax is a matter of choice, but red 
and blue are the most popular, and white is the least no- 
ticenble. 

Dinner and menu ecards to be filled out by hand come in 
various colors, ornamented with designs hand painted or 
stamped, of flowers, igures, or monograms ; special cards 
and designs ure made to order for special occasions. 

The prescribes] forms for visiting-cards have undergone 
but littl change, except that the correct size for a young 
lady’s usé has a tendency to be smalier than heretofore. 
The card adopted by murried ladies is Jarge,and though 
not quite square, it is so designated to distinguish it from 
the long card. It should be of dead white bristol-board of 
medium thickness, engraved in plain heavy script, with the 
lady's full name, the address in the lower right corner, the 
left being reserved for the day at home; every word except 
the number of the residence should be spelled in full: 

A widow continues to have her husband’s name engraved 
on ber eard, though she signs her own name, and it would 
be used in all legal documents. The card of the unmarried 
luly, whether young or mature, is smaller than that adopted 
by the matron, but otherwise it is identica). A mother and 
one or more daughters may use a single card, inscribed Mrs. 
Richard Henry Gray, Miss or The Misses Gray. Several sis- 
ters may also follow this custom. The oldest daughter, or 
the only one in a family, unless she has an aunt of the 
same surname, should have on her card her last name only— 
Miss Gray; otherwise the whole name, Miss Lilian Blanche 
Gray, is the required form 

A gentleman’s card is small and long, engraved with his 
full name, always preceded by Mr., unless he possess a title, 
professional or otherwise; a man signs his name without 
a prefix. but on his card the addition of the latter is an ele- 
gant mode of explaining his identity. 

The dignity of the small members of the family is not 
overlooked, children of all ages being provided with dimin- 

utive bits of bristol-board engraved with the name and the 
prefix Miss or Master; also the address if desired. 

Cards used by persons wearing mourning have a broader 
or narrower edge of black, as the case may require. 

The card is carried in a card-case of silver, pearl, leather, 
or other material, or, for greater convenience, in a division 
of the porte-monnaie, the latter, when large, always being 
provided with a section for that purpose. 

Thanks for information are duc to Messis. Turrany & Co., 
and G. P, Purnam’s Sons. 














NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


Sly returu of the modistes from Paris brings tu view 
tne latest novelties from the ateliers of Worth, Rouff, 
Paquin, Félix, and Doucet, and settles beyond doubt the 
fashions of the winter. Gowns for the coming horse show, 
calling costumes, and evening dresses for diuuers, balls, and 
the opera, are shown, and young, middle-aged, and elderly 
Jyomen find appropriate models from which to make their 
selections. 

Basque waists are displayed in greater variety thau at the 
beginniug of the season. They are made short or long, scant 
or full, as the figure of the wearer requires, aud of silks as 
well as of cloths. Full round waists are liked for slender 
women, for the evening dresses of débutantes, and for very 
young matrons, but there are also many waists with long 
sharp points fur those who ure inelived to stoutness. The 
preference is for waists of natural length, though there is a 
new tendency to lengthen them as much as is consisieut 
with comfort. 

Sleeves continue to droop from the top and widen at the 


“elbow. One of the newest shapes, all in one piece, is closely 


pleated up from the wrist, with more shallow pleats at the 
top, the single seam being thickly corded with velvet. ‘The 
caps in circular shape, or else two or three bias ruffles, are 
quite as popular as the puffed top of Empire siceves, and a 
cap of oue fabric is often posed over a puff of another ma- 
terial. 

Perhaps the newest skirts are those made by Doucet with 
five wide box pleats below a yoke in front and on, the 
sides, with the back in long full breadths from belt to foot. 
The balf-circle skirt remains a favorite with the best French 
dressinakers, and is usually about four yards wide. This is 
constantly quoted as the average width of skirts, though ul 
most every modiste will speak of much wider skirts, some 
of five yards, others six, and one measuring cight yards 
around, the latter made of the new wool zibeline, resem- 
bling cumel’s-hair, but much more fleecy. ‘There are simpler 
triminings than ou the skirts of last year, some serving only 
as a border, and others outlining an over-skirt. ‘The cat of 
the skirt and iis linings and interlinings depend on the fab- 
ric of which it is made. Thus for stiff moiré antique five 
wide breadihs or several narrow gores will answer without 
any support, hanging free over a silk foundation skirt. But 
thinner soft stuffs may have a soft interlining of the pew 
swan's-down cotton or of cauvas to give rich folds, or else 
they are stiffened as high as the knee by wire-cloth or hair- 
cloth that is not too heavy. Paris dressmakers differ great- 
ly about the use of interlinings, many leaving it to their 
customers to decide for each dress; others use foundation 
muslin as a foundation skirt, facing it on the outside at the 
foot with the dress material, and this gives an excellent ef- 
fect; while still others Wink bair-cloth of medium stiffness 
necessary all the length of the back breadths, to make the 
godets or curved pleats retain their shape. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE DRESSES, 

Dark-colored moiré antique, brown, green, or wine red, 
will rival velvet for calling costumes, and for evening weat 
at the horse show. ‘The trimmings are velvet of the same 
shade, narrow bands of fur of a contrasting color, and white 
jace—Venise guipure when jarge masses are used, or duchesse 
lace in points along the edge, or in narrow vines like inser 
tion laid through the middle of a band of fur. A green 
moiré gown by Doucet has a skirt of five breadths, four 
yards wide at the foot, with two full back breadths, the 
other three gored and darted at the top, the whole hanging 
free over a foundation skirt of silk lined with foundation 
muslin that is not very stiff. At the foot the moiré is cut 
in ten large tabs, edged with a brown sable band two inches 
wide, overlaid (through the middle with a narrow row of leaf- 
patterned duchesse lace. Green velvet sewed underneath 
shows like a flounce in the open spaces between the tabs. 
The bias waist with only under-arm seams laps to the left in 
front over a fitted lining, und has an added basque of six 
tabs of moiré trimmed with fur and lace to match the skirt. 
A soft beit of green velvet hides the joining of the tabs to 
the waist. A plastron and soft stock are of pale blue velvet 
striped with rows of the lace vines, the blue and dark green 
giving a charming contrast of color, Three square tabs 
fall over each sleeve of moiré, gathered in two puffs to the 
elbow, with velvet fitting closely below. It should be noted 
that the six-tabbed busque is coufined to the back and sides, 
and the belt crossing the back ends on each side under a 
rosette of velvet. 

Worth makes dark wine-colored moiré antique skirts with 
five circular flounces across the back only, meeting plain 
gored sides and a front breadth trimmed at the foot with V's 
of velvet, the whole mounted on a silk foundation faced 
with stiff muslin. Panels of jet ou the side breadths almost 
meet at the top. The round double-breasted waist is given 
the effect of a basque in the back by the upper flounce which 
crosses the skirt. All the flounces are bound with velvet 
like a thick cord, and a collarette of circular shape is sim 
ilarly bound, Two rows of jet gulioon extend up the front 
of the waist as if continued trom the panels. Velvet sleeves 
with jet wristbands have two circular caps, and the collar is 
of veivet. 

Chiné flowered moirés of the quaintest coloring are used 
by Doucet for full round waist and flowing skirt of gowns 
that are to be worn by slender women as house gowns and 
at afternoon teas. ‘They have huge sleeves drooping from 
the shoulders, and a velvet stock with soft belt to match. 
They are very simple and very chic. There are also half- 
long coats ot shot moiré in light color, pink with green, or 
pale blue with yellow, made up with chiffon aud lace vests 
to be worn with various skirts of wool crépon or of silk, in 
which the colors of the coat reappear, or else in contrasting 
colors. Accordion-pleated skirts of fine wools or of soit 
satin surah areslikea with such coats. 

Black moiré gowns with a collarette of guipure or du 
chesse lace, and much jet in the collar and vest, are liked by 
young matrons and those who are older. The skirt without 
trimming is cut in eight breadths, a lapped stitched seam 
extending directly down the front and back. Three breadths 
going back from the front seam each way are narrowed at 
top by lapping each deeply on the breadth next it, and being 
stitched flatly a length of ten or twelve inches down the 
seams. The two back Lreadths meet in a sloped seam, and 
are pleated to the belt. The silk foundation skirt is faced to 
the knee with foundation muslin, and has a black pinked 
silk balayeuse. A colored waist of velvet could be worn 
effectively with this skirt. 


COAT SUITS. 


For the coming horse show English tailors are making 
coat suits of rough woollens, to be worn during the morn- 
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ing and afternoon. The coat is a whaleboned waist fiticd 
\o curve slightly over the hips, and to this is attached a 
basque or coat skirt reaching neurly to the knee, aud which 
is sometimes so Voluminous as \o measure four yards and a 
quarter in width, The waist may be either single or double 
breasted, and is trimmed with velvet revers or a circular- 
shaped bertha and collar, or else merely with velvet caps 
over medium wide sleeves, The skirt escapes the ground, 
and is five yards wide, the front and sides in sheath shape, 
the back in five fuunel-shaped folds, and entirely without 
trimming. This is very much liked in bourctte of mixed 
biue and brown, with brown velvet trimmings, also in bluck 
bouelé cloth with black veWet or moiré accessories. Slight 
women have the long coat waist fitted over a silk under- 
waist that is sufficient for the house, and gives needed 
warmth in the street. Economists have the tailor make the 
black coat of such a suit, and manufacture the simple skirt 
and silk waist at home with the aid of patterns and «a good 
seamstress. 
VELVEr WAIsTS. 

The fancy for separate waisis for the house continues, 
and they are now made of velvet, rich and warm Jookiug, 
to be worn during the winter with a woollen skirt, rm quiring 
merely @ coat or cape to travsform the gown into a street 
costume. Pale yellow or turquoise-biue velvet blouses 
with sleeves of Liberty satin aud rufiles edged with black 
purling are made by London tailors to wear with brown or 
black cloth skirts. Frenel dressmakers use ribbcd velvet 
like corduroy in dark warm red or in olive green, or else 
pale Nile green, for beautiful waists to go with various 
skirts. These are made over a whulcbouea silk lining with 
ends going inside the skirt belt. The back form is vue broad 
box pleat two inches and a half wide at top, tapering to an 
inch at the belt. The sides come down from the shoulders 
in a narrow fold, and there is an under-arm form that ex- 
teuds far toward the front. Very full fronts booked down 
the middle are gathered below the throat slightly and held 
in two pleats on each shoulder, they gathcred across in three 
tucks, each half an inch deep, from one armhole to the other, 
quite low down, and the ends are drawn down in four lapped 
pleats inside the belt. A soft high bias stock of velvet out- 
side a stiff silk collar-band hooks in the back under two 
meeting frills. A white Mechlin lace cravat, very short and 
full, is made of half a yard of lace with each end sewed to 
the right side of the waist, the upper part gathered and 
caught up slightly. Moderately large gigot sleeves are 
fastened at the wrist by three little buttons of the velvet over 
wooden moulds and loops of cord. 

White velvet is one of the fabrics used this season for 
bolero jackets, plastrons, and vests. The Jittle jackets are 
especiaily stylish when beaded with jet and spangled with 
steel, hen narrowly edged with black fur. These give the 
stylish white touch to black dresses of satin or moiré. 
Printed blossoms in colors are on other white velvets used 
for the fronts of wool or silk basques, and are very effective 
in small prim designs of tiny asters, chrysapthemums, or 
Zinnias., 

THEATRE TOILETTES. 


Chiné silks and moirés with flower designs come in quaiut 
colored grounds, tea green, turquoise blue, or reduisi- purple, 
strewn with rolls of natural hues, Very young ladies 
wear these at the theatre, made with « long basque almost 
to the Knee, and a full skirt with godet pleais, without other 
trimming than some rich white luce as epaulettes or a col- 
laretie. A chaperon iu the same box wears a black saiin 
gown with short belted basque, the belt and cuffs of jet, 
while from throat to shoulders is covered with a deep col 
larette of rich Venise guipure lace. A pretty capote of 
white lace has black wings and a jet aigrette, and tlie gloves 
are white, stitched with black. Vivieis are the towers 
worn alike by young ladies, their chaperous, and by men 
who are in evening dress. 

W hite and black costumes for the theatre are of quarier- 
inch stripes alternately of white faille and black satin. 
This forms the large puffed sleeves and the skirt. The 
waist is of white chiffon, banded with jet galloon, and 
finished with a jet necklace and wide jet belt. Full epau 
lettes of lace fail over large sleeves. A jet bonnet has a 
vox-pleated brim of white lace. Black roses rest on the 
froni, and from them spring wings and an aigretie of open 
jet. ‘The only bit of color is a cluster of red roses thrust in 
ihe belt of the gown, A beautiful brunette wears peutl- 
gray bengaline, made up with much Ince about the neck, a 
while clinton bonnet with jet wings, and «a short mantle of 
black velvet made as two tull capes and a ruff; the whole 
cdged with points of duchesse lice. A less showy dress is 
of black silk podatélé with white, made with a triple skirt, 
each skirt piped with « fold of white satin. The round 
waist with surplice front has white guipure lace and jet 
trimming. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. ConNELLY; 
Mrs. C. Donovan; Miss Switzer; and the Messrs. REDFERN. 


“THE CLIFF-DWELLERS.* 


T seems to me that every intelligent reader of Mr. Henry 
B. Fuller's novel must feel that it is a work of very great 
power, however he feels about it otherwise. He may like 
it or dislike it very much, and he may or may not approve 
of its method, but he cannot deny that its art has reproduced 
with unerring distinctness the life it has dealt with. I 
myself like the book extremely, and I feel it a sort of privi- 
lege, which | am afraid would take the uncomfortable shape 
of a neglected duty if foregone, to testify of my pleasure in it, 
my admiration of it. When I read a strong faithful book 
by a new author, | feel that potentialities of life are revived 
in it for me. I say to myself: ** After all it is worth while. 
[ must have been mistaken in thinking it was so late in the 
day with me. There is a great deal of light left yet.” Ido 
not look at my watch, for in this mood I do not like to be 
undeceived, but I am sure that if I had done so, in finishing 
Mr. Fuller's study of Chicago, { should have found that | 
had gained at least the hour which the change in standard 
time, and perhaps the solar reckoning, gives us in going so 
far West. 

Of course it is a study of Chicago from one point of view 
only, and no one but the groundlings who exult and the 
groundlings who repine will accuse Chicago of being alto- 
gether the Chicago of the Cliff-Dwellers. But it is not the 
least of the miracles which that mighty population has 
wrought that it has, in the short sixty years of its existence, 
produced an artist who can portray ils ugliness with such 
masterly skill, with such masterly conscience, As yet, no 
New-Yorker has begun to do as much for New York, no 


* The Clif-Dwellers. A Novel. By Henry B. Fuller. Tinstrated by 
T. de Thulstrup. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Bostovisn for Boston. Chicago may fee! no thrill of vanity 
in Mr. Fuller's work, but I cau fancy her quite large-mindcd 
enough to feel a glow of pride in it. 

if we would match bim in his grasp of locs! conditions, 
ideals, characters, we uniust not stop short of Paris, where 
Zola has vot dealt more epically with the fucts of life about 
him. Mr, Fuller, who has kept scrupulously to the Anglo- 
Saxon decencies, has not himself stopped short of Paris in 
idopting Zola’s methods with Zola’s priuciples of art. His 
passage from the nebulous romanticnm of The Chevalier 
Lensiert- Vani, to the intense electric glure of the icalism in 
tue Clif’ Dwellers, might have alu.ost au cffect of violence, 
if the transit had been uceomplished with less artistic suc- 
cess, less aesthetic completences. As it is, his former tri- 
umph, pretty avd pleasing as it was, is relegated to complcte 
oviiviun in the reader's cousciousuess, Which is filled to the 
utmost with a sevse of this. Iu reading it you cannot im 
agine the writer lo have ever thought otherwise than real 
istically, or to have wrought in lines less bold and definite 
than these, ‘The lines have not only boldness and definition, 
but they have a largevess, a grand and primitive simplicity, 
which 1 have binted in the notion of something epic in the 
performance. As the Tiojan war tranucts the /iiad, as the 
franco-Prussian War transucts the Déldele, the vast twenty- 
storied edifice which houses them transacts the story of the 
Oiff- Dwellers. , Whether Mr. Fuller weut to Homer or went 
to Zula for his open secret, or whether, as is much more 
likely, he imagined this kind of motive for himsclf, there is 
no doubt but ue is like them both in it, and is of the eldest 
and best tradition of fiction with them. 

‘To be exact, the proportions of the story are rather those 
of Le Bonheur des Vames tian those of either the liad or 
the Dédbdcle, but the priuciple that animates it, the motive 
that operates it is the same, and that principle, that motive, 
is epical. ‘The persons, their feelings, tucir interests, ure ail 
contuined iv the notion of their commou foothold in the im 
mense business edifice which aptly suggests their nume of 
Cliff-Dwellers. ‘Their relation to one another is muinly 
through this accident, but accident in our cconomic lile, so 
mich more than will or conscience, is tle determining foice, 
that the conception of the story fully justifies itkel! to the 
reader's intelligence. It is in tact to his intelligence that it 
appeals primarily throughout. You keep sayimg to your- 
seif all the time, How true this is, how fine, how subtic, 
how frank! lt is only afterwards that you find your sym 
pathy to have been touched, your heurt to have been moved. 
i do not mean to say the one is deeply touched, or the othcr 
moved much. In tact, you can only suffer with the greatest 
number of the people involved tnrough that generalized 
compassion which makes you serry for ali miseravile sinners. 
The men are mostly bent selfishly and dishonesily upon suc 
cess in business; une women are bent recklessly and sen:e- 
jessly upon success in society. ‘The situation abounds in 
whut is crude, brute, ugly; and the artist who deals with 
this material does not pretend to like it. At the same time 
he is too much an artist to let you see that he dislikes it, 
He knows it is simply his affair to let you sce it as he sees 
it; then, if you are not like it and of it, you will find it 
moralizing itself to you. 

‘The tone of the story is for this reason mainly hard; there 
is frost in the glitter o1 the bright intelligence of the writing. 
but the reader who has poetry in him will feel the rich po- 
etry cf the imagination which shapes and transfuses it; and 
the reader who has humor in him will taste with the keencst 
joy the humor which realizes muny of its types. The gen- 
eral jocosity of the American frame of mind is admirably 
felt, and most of the Cliff-Dweileis speak that language of 
banter and builesque which is the native parlance or our 
mongrel nationality. This is delightful on the lips of Cor- 
nelia McNabb, with her raw social ambitions, her good 
nature, her courage, her tough cuticle, and her tender heart ; 
her talk is indeea « marvel of lifelike report, and her char 
acter an exquisitely wuth{ul conception, But it is nct moie 
exquisitely truthful than the character of the savage mill- 
ionvire Brainard; of the delicately and inevitably seifish ar- 
chitect Atwater; of the secoud-rate New-Englanders Floyd, 
husband und wife; of the commonplace hero Ogden and 
his simply rascal brother-in-law; of bis vapidly anu aimless 
ly spendthrift wile; and of her kind, opaque, immutably 
democratic parents, especially her mothcr with her one level 
of American manners for uli sorts and conditions of men, 
Cecilia Ingles, whose money built the Clifton, and who is 
the destroying ideal of the foolish Jessie Ogden, does not 
really appear much in the story; and there is a decline 
toward the melodramatic in the action of Brainurd’s younger 
son Marcus, which is certainly a decline from the art tat 
makes us feel the more difficult quality of the merely lump- 
ish elder son, who gets the money, after his father is killed, 
and without his money instinct, promptly loses it, Their sister 
Abbie is the one tigure in the whole book to whom one cau 
give one’s whole heart, and it is a signa! proof of the author's 
skill that you are not asked to do so mercly through your 
emotions, but are given reasons in the fine portrayal of her 
goodness. There is very little that is fine in wny of the peo- 
ple, and the women, if possible, are a little more odious than 
the men, But they are such as human nature abandoned to 
mere business, and having no ideal but commercial success 
and social success, must be. In this Ley are of New York 
as much as they are of Chicago; perhaps nine-tenths of the 
whole city life of America cau tind iiseif glassed in this un- 
fluttering mirror. 

I wish that I might instance some of the things that greatly 
pleased me in this admirable book, but perhaps it will avail 
us much if | speak of the descriptive furce Which is nowhere 
diffused in mere word-painting, but is concenirated here and 
there in an etching of a few lines, bittn in with a corrosive 
truthfulness; and of the unfaltering literary technique of 
the whole and of the paris. The aiction is so elect as to 
make one think of Mr. James’s later work, but the grace is 
Spartan rather than Ionic. All the morse because it is so 
choice is one aggrieved by a lapse here and there, and won- 
ders with sorrow how Mr. Fuller could sufler himself to say, 
for instance, that a falling paper-kuife “landed” at a given 
place on the table. But the blemishes are very rare; and 
the work gives au impression of flawless su: face as well as 
thorough texture. 1 would have beep a grent thing to do 
his work as Mr. Fuller has done it if he had been dealing 
with life already familiar to fiction, and conceivable in any 
of its manifestations without explanation or comment; but 
to have presented life so strange to the average reader of 
fiction, and made it approve itself veritable with none of the 
ignoble artifices of the inferior novelists, but with an art 
that nowhere faliers or begs the question, is a very high 
achievement indeed. One will not have a just notion of it 
without going to the book, however, and 1 confess that I 
have written of it less with the hope of presenting its char- 
acter to the reader than of piquing him to find it out for 
himself. W. D. Howerts, 
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Many a woman who wastes each season twenty dollars 
piecemeal on the most ephemeral furbelows and frillings, 
would stand aghast at the suggestion of putting so much 
mouey in a length of good lace. Yet she could keep it from 

ear to year; put it to uses innumerable; get out of it a 
hundredtold the distinction that her ribbons and ruchings 
afford, to say nothing of the heavenly satisfaction which 
such possessions bring to the truly feminine soul. Even if 
she herself have not a fine feeling for lace, the envy of her 
fellow-women will be a sweet savor unto her spirit. 

It is the same with jewelry; one good bit is worth a cart- 
load of glittering trash that in the aggregate costs more 
money. So, too, with articles of * bigotry and virtue.” The 
golden rule for them is always * Much, not many.” You 
disregerd it upon pain of cumbering your abiding - place 
with a. ever-growing litter of things you can scarce endure 
either to keep or to give away. 

Good spending requires wisdom, prudence, foresight. 
First it keeps money in your purse aguiust the coming of 
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THE THRIFT OF GOOD SPENDING. 


F you would live long and prosper, cultivate a liberal 
| mind. That is to say, let not the little foxes of daily ex 
pense guaw unpleasantly at your financial consciousness 
Part as cheerfully with your dollars as you grect them, and 
never by any means be of those mistaken souls who grudge 
the most necessary spending. Otherwise they would feel 
reprehensibly prodigal. The thrift of good spending is 
utterly beyoud them 

Good spending does not imply lavishness. Indeed, it is 
straitly opposed to the useless frittering away of hard cash 
Neither does it mean the keen bargaining, the rasping calcu 
lation, that in many minds stand for economy. Always 
that money is best spent which brings the largest returns, ‘4 
whether of comfort, luxury, the desire of the eye, or the Care Overcoat ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD 
pride of life For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 

As womankind spends mostly for 
personal and household matters, it 
may be well to make a somewhat 
more special application. If you 
would spend well, never buy cheap 
or sleazy stuffs, loud patterps or 
garments, whose only recommenda 
tion is their pronouncedness. Leave 
all such to the very rich folk and 
the cranks. One class can afford 
to throw them away when the 
gloss is off, the other fitly exploits 
itself by such array Remember 
that by cheap stuffs are meant not 
inexpensive honest fabrics, which are 
well worth anybo:ly'’s wearing, but 
the imitations which masquerade un 
der fine names. Anybody who needs 
to look twice before spending a dol 
lar should avoid them as she wouid 
the plague. In fact, Shakespeare's 
injunction, ‘‘ Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can buy,” is most excellent 
wisdom for all whose garments are 
like to have long use. A fine, smooth 
firm-woven fabric, well colored, but 
not gaudy or striking, looks well as 
long as there is a thread of it. All 
the more se if fit and fluish be of 
the best, and the cut on y moderate 
ly of its season’s fashion Usually 
it is the exaggerations thal serve as 
ext-marks of a special season's style 
Better, much better, though, a thor 
oughly good garment of five years 
beck than a cheap and tawdry one 
entirely up to dat 
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opportunity, which it likewise gives you courage to take at 
the flood. Accustom yourself to think but in fives and tens; 
@ piece that runs into fifties and hundreds all but takes your 
breath. Yet the hundred is merely ten of the every-day, 
commonplace tens that you spend without compunction, 
thanking heaven for your frugal mind. ‘Try keeping stray 
ones together for a year, and see if at the end you are not 
able to compass the new piano, the pictures, the pony and 
carriage, that for so long you have hopelessly desired 

But never on any account stint or scant your house 

hold of comfortable sustenance. In any case it is folly 

Where there are growing frames to 
nourish, the folly goes on to wicked 

ness. At least half of life’s troubles 
spring. from the poor blood, the dis 
ordered conditions, entailed by poor 
feeding. And though bad cooking 
may easily make rapidly unwhole 
some the choicest food, there is no 
where any kitchen magic that can 
transform bad flour into good bread, 
make doubtful eggs fresh, or take 
away the strength of ‘cooking but 

ter.” The most that any cook can 
do is to mask and disguise ill savors 
with those that are stronger, or in 
& measure to neutralize them and 
put others in their place. And very 
often the added spices, sauces, and 
sweetening cost more than the differ 

ence betwixt good stuff and bad. 

Another thing is to spend in due 

season. Do not wait for the last dust 
or grain or pinch, till box or bin or 
barrel is bare, and maybe all house 
hold wheels at a standstill for lack 
of some necessary handful of this or 
that. Lay in holiday supplies as 
long beforehand as possible. Thus 
you not only avoid the crush, the 
delay of late deliveries, but have 
much wider range of choice, and 
sometimes even a substantial advan- 
tage in price. 

he free hand, with a level head 
behind it, brings a sort of moral con- 
sequence not to be despised. Trades- 
men are quick to find out ‘‘ the lady 
that knows what she wants, and is 
willing to pay for it,” and make 
cheerful haste to suit and serve her. 
Often, too, they give her the benefit 
of their own wider experience, or go 
out of their way to save her the an- 
noyance of a mistake. 

And nothing tells more upon a 
ourney, particularly a pleasure tour. 
Jecide beforchand to go just half as 

far as your money will carry you, 
and put the saving in fares into all 
sorts of pleasant small side expenses 
that otherwise you would not dream 
of affording yourself or your com- 
pany. Nothing so cramps a holiday, 
robs it of sweetness and light, as the 
knowledge that every dollar in hand 
must poy tn 80 far. It is only with 
a margin of extravagance that one 
can truly loaf and invite her soul, no 
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SEVERAL THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


ye_wry and over nap carpets may be pieced so neatly 
that the seam almost escapes notice. In order to do 
this the parts to be joined, having been carefully matched as 
to pattern, should be trimmed smoothly, following the line 
of the weft. Next button-hole the edges carefully with carpet 
thread of a color as near as possible the wool of the carpet. 
Stitches must be taken evenly on wrong side through at least 
two threads of the weft, taking care not to entangle and flat- 
ten or to ravel wool on the edges. When this is done, over- 
hand together on wrong side the two button-holed edges, and 
if the work is done neatly, when the carpet is tacked down the 
seam will be perfectly smooth. By the ingenious and capa- 
ble sewer pieces may be so inserted where holes or incradi- 
cable spots have been as to defy scrutiny, and the other- 
wise condemued carpet may be rendered useful for at least 
another year. 

Stair carpets so treated will be entirely without the lumpy 
seams so disagreeable to the tread, and which so soon present 
a gray faded ridge destitute of wool. 

When carpets have been worn in spots or lines so that 
the gray weft is exposed, temporary relief may be had by 
applying liquid dyes with a small paint-brush, using colors 
nearest the wool of the carpet. 

A pretty badly worn stair carpet was made quite pre- 
sentable by a skilful treatment with colors used for painting 
on bolting-cloth. Only two applications during the year 
were necessary, an this ingenious frescoing stood admirably 
the test of frequent dusting and brushing. Care should be 
taken not to drop the staining liquid in large spots; if not 
sufficiently colored, allow to dry, and repeat treatment next 
day. Colored inks of various shades are also useful in this 
direction. 

An expensive pair, or a pet 
pair, of gauntlet gloves show a 
break in the thumb gore or at 
the angle of the opening for the 
hand. Too good to be thrown 
aside, they yet refuse any per- 
mavent repairs by being simply 
drawn together, and you have no 
extra gloves of the same shade to 
furnish patches. 

From the upper edge of the 
long flexible wrist you may deft- 
ly cut pieces quite large enough 
to supply the place of the dam- 
aged gore, or to insert neatly 
where no gore existed. If the 
former, rip with pin or needle 
from the glove and use as a pat- 
tern, cutting the new gore a trifle 
broader, as it is evident that the 
strain was too great, and more 
leeway is required. Overhand 
the new one in place with very 
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fine needle and thread, holding the two edges flat to- 
gether as you sew. Fine cotton, if it can be obtained 
of the proper color, is better than silk thread, as it 
does not slip so easily, and retains its hold better. 
Where new pieces are to be inserted in damaged 
places the best shape is triangular 

After cutting the gore of suitable size, lay it upon 
the rent, and prick the outline with the needle upon 
the glove; cut out the piece indicated, and insert as in 
the first case. Rents on the palm or at the base of the 
fingers may be mended so as to be scarcely noticeable, 
and the glove made capable of standing much.added 
wear. The wrist from which patches have been taken 
should be evenly trimmed, and though a trifle short- 
er than before, the loss will not be evident. 

You don't think white holland window shades ever 
launder well, and you would rather buy new ones 
than risk it again after the last failure? 

Well, I have seen a few that proved creditable after 
being ‘‘done up,” but there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty about the process, and new material is cheap 
enough nowadays 

Do you know what to do with the old ones? Put 
them in the general wash, and after boiling well, to 
get the gum and starch out, let them lie on the grass 
for a day or two to bleach. When ironed, you will 
see that the linen, although not remarkably fine, is 
strong, and will make a very fair pair of pillow-slips, 
or a durable and cool under-skirt for warm weather. 
If of extra width, with a fresh hem at top and bottom, 
they make excellent sheets for a cot or single bed. 
Se don't throw them aside as useless. 

When, without overshoes, you have been caught 
in a heavy rain-storm, perhaps you have known al 
ready what to do with your best kid boots, which 
have been thoroughly wet through, and which, if left 
to dry in the ordinary way, will be stiff, brittle, and 
unlovely? If not, you will be glad to learn what I 
heard only recently, from one whose experience is 
of value. 

First wipe off gently with a soft cloth all surface 
water and mud; then, while still wet, rub well with 
kerosene-oil. using for the purpose the furred side 
of Canton flannel. Set them aside till partially dry, 
when a second treatment with oil is advisable.. They 
may then be deposited in a conveniently warm place, 
where they will dry gradually and thoroughly. Be- 
fore applying French kid-dressing, give them a final 
rubbing with the flannel, still slightly dampened with 
kerosene, and your boots will be soft and flexible as 
new kid, and be very little affected by their bath in 
the rain. Rota Irwi. 


FOX-HUNTING IN AMERICA. 


HE fox was originally hunted for his skin, and 

because he preyed upon the farm-yard fowls. 
But for nearly two bundred years in England fox- 
hunting, that is, hunting with horse, dog, and horn, 
has been the great national sport, and it has, as has 
been frequently pointed out, had an influence upon 
the development of English character. Fox-hunting 
has also been long practised in America as a sport, 
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but in the English fashion it was not introduced here 
until about twenty years ago. In very gencral terms, 
the English method may be said to be that where the 
dogs follow the fox and the hunters follow the dogs 
on horseback. There are several American methods. 
One may be mentioned us going out very early in the 
morning with a few hounds and intercepting a fox 
on return to his kennel. The fox fecds at night, and 
returns to his kennel before the morning light. The 
hunters, having located a kennel or so, place their 
hounds on the scent of the fox before he has returned, 
He is intercepted gorged with food, and not fit to give 
a stern chase; then he is cither chased by the dogs or 
shot by the hunter. The writer has known farmers in 
the hills of New Jersey who thought this very rare 
sport. Another American method, that is practised in 
Virginia and other parts of the South, is to start up a 
fox and let the dogs do the chasing through woodlands 
and underbrush, the hunters following on horseback 
along the roads as well as they can, being guided by 
the baying of the hounds. This is also considered 
sport by those who have never been introduced to 
fox-hunting as it 
has. developed in 
England. This 
English method, as 
was before said, has 
only recently been 
transplanted into 
this country, and as 
yet it has no very 
vigorous life. 
Several packs of 
hounds are kept on 
Long Island; sev- 
eral in other parts 
of New York; two 
or three in New 
Jersey; one or two 
in Pennsylvania; 
one near Baltimore; 
another near Wash- 
ington; and still an- 
other, I believe, 
near Boston. There 
may be others of 
which I have not 
heard. Most of 
these packs are 
hunted after a 
“drag,” for the 
reason that wild 
foxes are not plenty 
enough and easily 
enough found to 
make it certain that 
the hunfers will al- 
ways have a run. 
A “drag” is a bag 
filled with aniseed, 
which leaves a scent 
on the ground over 
which it is dragged. 
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ack before the pack is thrown off drags this 
bag over the desired run; then the dogs are turned loose and 


ym horse! 


the bunt begins. By this method the exact course over which 
there is to be a run can be regulated, and there are those who 
prefer a ‘‘drag” hunt to any other. Not infrequently at 


the conclusion of such a run a bagged fox is turned loose,so 
dogs may be deceived, aud be led to think that they 
been chasing game all the while. It is not often that 
inything of a run after a bagged fox. Reynard 
ng in confinement a little while loses both courage 
sagacity. These “drag” hunts are popular with the 
cross-country riders, and the pace that is set on Long Island 


makes them more resemble steeple-chasing than hunting 
But there is one locality in the United States where real 
English fox-hunting is practised. I allude to the valley of 
Genesee, in the State of New York, where Mr. Wads 
wth keeps a pack of hounds, and where the farmers in the 
neighborhood have become interested participants in this 
ve exhilarating sport. It was with this hunt, I suspect, 
that Mr. Zogbaum made the studies for the spirited picture 


which adorns the front page of the Bazar. There are foxes 
in Mr. Wadsworth’s neighborhood, and the hunting is done 


in the rea) country, where there is no danger of a mad rush 
of horses and dogs over ornamented gardens and yards, 
But the rtsmanlike tastes of the people of the neighbor- 
hood probably have more to do with the genuineness of this 
fox hunting than anything else. Mr. Zogbaum represents 
t chase at an unfortunate moment, when the fox has 

rone to earth that is, when he has sought refuge in his 
own kennel, or some other hole in the ground. Before the 
fox-h i became as fast as he is, that very gentlemanlike 


fe w the fox-terrier was taken along with every pack 
to go into the hole after the fox and worry him 
for many years the fox-hound has been so fast 

rrier could by no means keep near the pack 
: custom for grooms to carry 


‘ ‘ 
it the fox 


In England it 


used to be the 


er fox - terriers on horseback to be used in such a 
contingency But now they provide against the con 
tingency itself. Of this, Mr. Brickwood, a noted author 
liy, says Ihe earth-stopper is an important functionary 
in countries where there are many earths, for if he neglects 
his business, blank days will probably result with annoying 

1ency. When properly carried out, earth-stopping con- 
ts in a man going round and stopping a)l the earths in the 
rict to be bunted over during the day, so that when 


foxes return from finding their food, which they do some 
hours before it is light, they shall find their own door barred 


‘inst them rhis involves the earth-stopper being astir 
shortly ofier 2 a.m.—not the most pleasant hour of the 
twenty-four on a winter's day. If he gets to work late, he 
stops all the foxes in instead of out; and when the cover is 
drawn no one can understand how the fox, which has been 
scen about for the last fortnight, cannot be found at the 
moment when his presence is particularly desired.” 

Fox-hunting as practised in England, and in the Genesee 
Valley Mr. Wadsworth and his friends, is the most 
healthful, exhilarating, and exciting of all sports. It re 
quires mental and physical health, and it insures a con- 


tinuance of these A good fox-hunter must be a good 
horseman to begin w ith and in addition he should be smooth 
of temper, patient of spirit, and daring in pluck. Women 
with these qualities shine in the hunting-field, and the pres 
ence of such is always welcomed. It has been charged 
time and time again that fox-hunting is cruel to animals— 
cruel to foxes, dogs, and horses—but that is too large a con 
sideration for the present Jno. GILMER SPEED 


ON READING “THE REBEL QUEEN.” 
"M haunted by 
If rightly 
There are no dead 
A truth that 


that thought of yours— 
fesant, I’ve divined it 
the word obscures 
lurks behind it 
good we do 


The the ill we weave, 


Make up the Self surviving: 
Thro’ centuries we joy or grieve 


For one poor day’s contriving 


The foolish things we speak or write 
With endless iteration 

Come home again to roost at night; 
And man’s his own creation 


A race unborn shall reap the wind, 
Although ‘tis we that brew it; 
We're bad because our fathers sinn’d, 
And in their graves they rue it.” 


re haps! Of course, I ought to say 
At least, if we're immortal 

If not, then who will have to pay 
When Death has closed his portal? 


I've boys and girls: it grieves me sore 
To think my sins will scourge ‘em; 
Smith has no children, but a score 
Of vices—who's to purge ‘em? 


Nay, if we had our guerdon due 
No one would ‘scape a whipping: 

Stern Justice brings us sharply to 
Whene'er he finds us tripping 


For me, I claim the common lot 
One sin one stroke suffices ; 

Heav'n rest the dead, and plague ‘em not 
For other people's vices 


4 8 
—The Sketch.—London. 


HOW TWO DINED OUT. 
BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELL 


T had been a tremendous day in the Street. Bond wiped 
his forehead several times. At three o’clock the ticker 
on the wall indicated such a condition that he regarded it 
attentively for full five minutes. Then he put on his hat 
and walked out of the room. A few minutes later a clerk, 
who had been watching his every movement, saw him cross 
the labyrinth of streets and turn down toward the elevated 
road. The employés knew then that he had gone for the 
day. To do Bond justice, he had no malicious intention in 
not telling the clerks whether he was coming back or not; 
it was simply his habit of reticence; but the clerks disliked 
him heartily for it. He was, in fact, a person a clerk would 
naturally dislike 
The elevator into which he got stopped on the floor beneath 
to let in Duncan. of Duncan, Dole, & Co. He had a hunted, 
haggard look, and pulled his hat over his eyes when he saw 
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3ond, but the men exchanged no greeting. Bond knew 
him perfectly well, and knew he had been so hard bit that 
day that it was probable he could never get himself together 
again. He was interested in his fate in a way, because they 
both came from Connecticut—Dunean back in the fifties, and 
Bond much more recently—so that he had looked up to 
Duncan, admired and envied his great luck during many 
years of poverty and obscurity of his own. Duncan's case 
had also stimulated him to success. It made success to him a 
possibility. He never met people with whom he had busi- 
ness relations if he could help it, so he had not met Duncan, 
but he had thought a good deal about him to-day. Duncan 
had been as hard as a flint in all his transactions; he had 
climbed up on other men’s fallen bodics. Now, bow would 
it be with him? 

When Bond found himself in such close quarters with 
Duncan. he was dismayed to sce him so small and insignifi- 
cant. He had the boyish as well as the Oriental idea that 
anything so great and powerful must be a giant. 

When the young clerk who was watching him stealthily 
from the window communicated his news to the other 
clerks, the atmosphere of the office changed immediately. 
The senior clerk, an elderly person with a suave voice, who 
was suspected by the others of an over-submissive manner 
to the boss, got up, went to the mantel-piece, and stretched 
himself; another took ont a paper and read the morning 
news; another whistled very softly the very latest topical 
song 

**He's made his pile pretty solid to-day,” said a retired 
broker, whose eccentric and dazzling career on the Exchange 
had ended in the obscurity of Bond’s office. ‘‘ But, Lord! 
how he took it! There’s molasses, thick black Cuban 
molasses, in his veins. Not atremor; not aquiver. Why, 
even I, who don’t care a hang whether he sinks or swims— 
even I, with all my experience” (he was fond of alluding to 
his experience; it fretted the other clerks, who had never 
lost a fortune in the sixtieth part of a minute), ‘have turned 
hot to cold twenty times since nine o’clock.” 

** He said, ‘It’s a warmish day,’” another clerk with an ex- 
cellent memory recollected. ‘I never heard him admit that 
it was anything before.” 

For my part,” said a young gentleman named Bardell, 
who wore a very correct business costume, and a gold scarab 
stuck in his necktie—‘“ for my part, I wish he’d gone to the 
devil instead of doing what he has done. If I didn’t know 
he’d take a personal pleasure in refusing to recommend me, 
I'd quit this berth without notice. He is the coldest, most 
antisympathetic creature that ever got in a man’s skin in- 
stead of a snake's.” 

“‘ So it’s sympathy you're a-pining for?” ‘‘ You find the 
atmosphere uncongenial!” The young gentleman had to 
bear a good many such speeches before he quit work—if 
idly rolling a cigarette between his two fingers could be so 
described; for he did not light it. Mr. Bond had made no 
remarks about smoking in the office, but neither had he said 
anything against dancing the cancan, or having a champagne 
lunch served there. One would have been as possible as the 
other, such was the chief's silent restricting influence. 

Bond got uptown in about an hour. He lived in a large 
roomy brick house in Twenty-ninth Strect west. He let 
himself in with his latch-key, and walked up stairs toa sunny 
front chamber, where his wife was lying on the sofa by the 
window, The room was comfortably furnished; that is to 
say, there was a complete set of black walnut, and a number 
of heavily decorated black and gold frames contained photo- 
graphs and crayons of absent relatives and friends. Of these 
the ladies invariably wore black silk gowns, the wedding- 
ring and brooch conscientiously colored, while the gentlemen 
were iv black braadcloth; but the artist was a discerning 
person, for he gave to every man his gold watch-chain, as 
he gave to every lady her brooch. 

The favorite picture, however, represented a girl in every 
age and stage, from infancy to young-womanhood, begin- 
ning from a chubby little creature in arms, the most recent 
a delicate blue-eyed young girl of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. All her pictures were elaborately framed ; 
the latest, an atrocious, deathlike thing in oil, was evidently 
regarded as very valuable. It was wreathed in a work of art 
in wax that represented white roses in their leaves. 

A man whose wife has the prevailing mania for old fur- 
niture woul! have envied Bond his easy-chairs. And if the 
colors were more aggressively brilliant than the canons. of 
modern art approve, Bond gave them little concern. His 
wife had furnished the house, and that was her business. 
She did it, too, with some pains, for she had been a sofa- 
ridden invalid for many years. 

Bond went over to her sofa that afternoon and patted her 
hand. She was a large, heavy woman, two years older than 
Bond, who used to tcll a joke of which he was fond, till he 
saw she didn’t like it. She really had not taught him to 
read, but slie had had the district school the two winters in 
which Bond got his education, and though she never after- 
wards thought well of his abilities, she had never exccuted 
a fe punishment upon him that she bad summarily 
inflicted on two bigger and less stupid boys. He had often 
wondered since his marringe what would have happened if 
she had caned him. He didn’t feel sure whether he would 
have married her bad she done it, but neither was he in the 
least sure that she wouldn't have married him 

In response to the pat she looked suspicious. Unusual 
things generally are. ‘‘ What made you so early?’ Every 
other night of their lives she asked, ‘‘ What made you so 
late?” 

* Oh, nothing—nothing much.’ 

It is said that after a thing happens, like making five 
millions in five minutes, which one has long striven for and 
—, of and hoped for, one gets used to it very quickly. 
If Bond had had an idea that he wanted sympathy, he gave 
no expression of it. 

“I guessed,” he said, resentfully, ‘‘I'd come home early, 
because there’s that dinner I’ve got to go to.” 

He said “‘got to go” with all the impatience of a man 
whose only pleasure was dining out, but who considered it 
beneath his dignity to admit it. 

“What dinner?’ his wife queried, as if he had invented 
the idea 

“Why, that dinner, you know—that dinner that lady in- 
vited us to two months ago; that Mrs. Ray, who was so 
neighborly to you, you know, at Saratoga, last August. She 
sent us tickets. You wanted that I should go. Tou must 
know all about it.” 

If he felt his wife’s thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject would help him out, he didn’t fail to remind her of it. 

“And you had to come home hours before 'twas time, 
just like you was a girl going to a party. I guess you'd 

st begin to dress right off. It’s full four o'clock, and 
you've just got four hours before they're ready.”” (Bond 
elt relieved: she had admitted that she had thought of it.) 


886 


’ 


‘But if I was you I wouldn’t be so crazy after other peo- 
ple’s victuals as to be running there the minute they tell 
you you can come, If I was you I'd get there when it suit- 
ed me, and net appear over-anxious. It ain’t manners to 
be so set on what you've got to eat. And, Jimmy, I wish 
you wouldn’t always be talking about how kind everybody 
is. I don't see — great kindness in that Mrs. Ray talking 
to me on the porch. But that’s you all over, believing ev- 
erybody and every pitiful tale. I wonder how you've got 
along as well as you have—I really do. You'll never cut 
wea wisdom teeth, that’s sure, not if you live to be a hun- 
dred.” 


red. 

Bond's wisdom teeth were accredited to be of such super- 
natural size and sharpness that a casual observer would 
have set Mrs. Bond down as a humorist, which she was not. 
But Bond, who had known her superiority ever since he had 
quailed before her straight figure behind the spelling-bo@k, 
took her reflections on his acuteness in good part. Fie was 
thinking of her and his luck to-day, when he beard her 
querulous 

‘Jimmy, Jimmy, haven’t you got any serious, instructive 
book to read instead of wasting time? I guess you buy 
those silly paper- back tales you bring home because the 
people who have them for sale at the L station beg you to, 
and you're just too soft to say no.” 

Again a stranger would have been puzzled, for instead of 
getting the instructive, serious book asked for, Mr. Bond 
brought a table to the sofa and set the game for draughts. 
He was known to have expressed his hatred for two things 
in the workl: one I do not recollect, but the other was 
draughts. Still, he played them every night from his home- 
coming till his wife’s bedtime. He knew, in fact, that his 
presence and this game were the only things in all the world 
that gave his wife any real pleasure. 

They played till seven o'clock, and by this time he knew 
if any reference was made to his dining out he must 
be the one to make it. But Mrs. Ray lived six miles off; it 
would take him an hour to get there; he had to dress. At 
last he got up with the defiance of embarrassment and shy- 
ness, and went to the dressing-room to shave. 

‘So you're beginning to prink !" his wife’s voice followed 
him. ‘‘ Now come right back in here. I won't have you 
taking your death of cold for any Mrs. Ray or any Mrs. any- 
body else. She’s rich, and stuck-up like all rich people. 
The Bible knew them; it says, ‘Woe ye, woe ye!’” she 
quoted, solemnly. 

Bond's face twitched a little under the lather. 

“T say it too,” he remarked, a trifle slyly—“I say it to 
your old Mare Summers up to the Centre;” whereupon bis 
wife looked at him with severity, and asked him if he 
thought himself smart mocking at religion. 

“I wish we was back there,” she continued, carnestly. 
** Not but this is a fine house, and we so well fixed.” 

Bond put down his razor and looked at her. ‘‘ What 
could I do,” he said,“ in Spring Lane Centre?” Hadn't she 
the least appreciation of his success? 

“You? Why, you’d—” No; to be proprietor of the large 
general store in their native town would be too much for 
Jimmy’s spiritual pride. She felt it wouldn't be good for 
him to be his own boss eight hours out of the twenty-four. 
‘Oh, I was just thinking what J’dlike. You'd be clerking 
for Hawkins, sure, and a selectman, and we'd buy grandfa- 
ther’s house; it’s large and roomy, too big for us” (she sigh- 
ed, and her voice broke); ‘‘and we'd have a big garden, and 
our own vegetables and flowers. But I don’t expect you'd 
want to go back,” she admitted, indulgentiy, ‘‘ now you've 
papas. and done well. Only I hope you won't keep on 

etting people fool you. These Rays, 1 expect they want 
yo" to give them a lift after you're better acquainted. These 
high-fliers are always so. Carpct and Jooking-glasses in the 
parlor, and a handful of meal in the barrel. I've half a mind 
to make you eat your dinner before you go; those people 
never have anything really substantial and filling. It’s all 
ice-cream and candy; and as for soup, they give you that thin 
thing with no body to it. Why, they’re so set on ice-cream 
they hand it out in the middle of the dinner!” 

Bond wondered how his wife, who hadn’t left her wheeled 
chair except to be lifted from one train or carriage to an- 
other for ten years, could have known about the ice-cream ; 
but he only wondered a moment. Hadn't she always known 
mae jm, 3 

**T like ice-cream,” he said, affably—too affably perhaps, 
for she detected something in his tone that made ler say: 

** And every other childish, fiddling thing. Well, I hope 
you won’t make yourself sick.” 

When Bond got into the street he heard the newsboys 
crying about the great day on Change. He bouglit a pa- 
per, and when he got under a lamp-post, stopped and read 
it. His picture, or what purported to be his picture, occu- 
pied, with a highly colored sketch of his life, a full column 
of space. He jumped into a car and read it through. Dun- 
can’s failure was not mentioned, so Bond knew he must have 
treated the reporters mighty well. 

He was correctly dressed for the evening, and he wished 
a moment that he didn’t care whether he was or not—that 
moment before he touched the bell. The company had 
assembled, and were waiting for him, which made him a lit- 
tle doubtful of his wife’s omniscience, and his hostess asked 
him to give her his arm as soon as he had made his bow. 
He didn’t notice the compliment, but thought it kind of her, 
for she was the only person in the room he knew, with one 
exception. This was his clerk Bardell, and then he recol- 
lected somebody had told him Bardell had written a book, 
and he concluded it was a poor book, because Bardell was 
such a poor clerk. For a single moment the lighis and 
flowers and brilliant table service confused him, and he 
looked around furtively to see how his clerk took it. Bar- 
dell was between two very superb ladies in magnificent toi- 
lettes (so it seemed to him), and already, before Bond had got 
his eee was laughing and joking with them as if he did 
nothing else every hour of his life. The young man met 
his superior’s look, flushed a little, and hesitated. In the 
other world, perhaps, Bardell will know why Bond gave no 
further sign of acquaintance, but we know he really thought 
he had no right to speak to his clerk here among his grand 
friends, since they were only business acquaintances. He 
saw him clasp his hands dramatically, and say something to 
the fine creature by his side, which his sensitive car told 
him was er to him, and after that he looked that 
way no more, in hurt humility. 

ut what Bardell had said was: ‘‘ The moment has passed! 
If he had only recognized me, my fortune would have been 
made. I could have boasted all over the Stree‘ to-morrow 
that we y xm the evening together. I shall do that now, 
but how delightful if I could have told old Bloter what he 
really said in the amenities of social life!” 

* Weare all very proud and honored, Mr. Bond,” he heard 
his hostess address him, in her soft musical voice, ‘to get 














you the night of your triumph. ‘You were late, you know, 


and I to fear you'd forgotten me and = little 
dinner. We've been reading about your brilliant coup in 
the evening papers. Ah!” she went on, addressing her 


neighbors, for she saw Bond cast down his eyes—“‘ah! that 
must be the superb, supreme moment, when one has staked 
everything, and must stand and wait for the noise and the 
tumult, and then feel one’s self all over to see if one is really 
alive or not.” 

“It must have been very weird; it was frizhtfully weird, 
wasn't it, Mr. Bond?” asked one of the ladies who were seated 
as him, by Bardell. : 

rs. Ray did not give him time to answer, and he felt 
grateful for her protection. ‘‘Oh, he won't tell us how he 
felt; they neverdo. Mr. Bond is exactly like my husband.” 
A strange delicious sens:tion passed over him when she 
made this comparison, so to put it, and he ventured for the 
first time to look full into her mobile face. Perhaps she felt 
his earnest gaze, for she flushed ever so lightly as she went 
6n repeating: “‘ Exactly like my husband. When I asked him 
how he felt that awful day of the fight between B. and D. and 
Santa Gretta, he said he didn’t feel: he was busy. Now 
wasn't that manlike?” 

“You women,” called out Bardell’s loud clear voice 
(Bond almost jumped at the audacity: all females were 
ladies to him, from the cook to the minister’s wife)—‘‘ you 
women seem to think we have attained the supreme pin- 
nacle of folly if we do anything like ourselves. Yet you 
detest a womanish man.” 

This retort excited the ladies to a shower of fireworks. 
Bond thought everybody preternaturally witty. Then Mrs. 
Ray began to talk about his nerve. She admired it prodi- 
giously. ‘ You see,” she admitted, ‘I am all nerves, which, 
you know, means no nerve, so I admire what I feel the lack 
of. Now this young lady at your right has been through a 
very trying ordeal to-day, and you see how she has borne it.” 

md looked at his other neighbor for the first time; he 
felt warmed all over and courageous. He had told his wife 
how kind Mrs, Ray was; he wished somehow she liked her. 
Perhaps she would. Then he knew she wouldn't, and a sense 
of lonesomeness came over him. He turned to the girl, and 
with his shy observant eyes took her in. All the other ladies 
were décolleté and bare-armed. He didn't look at them very 
directly; somehow it seemed disrespectful; but this young 
girl (he saw she was very young) was dressed in the most 
beautiful gown he had ever seen, except two like it. One 
was worn by a very rich man’s daughter at her wedding. 
He had thought then, poor simple fellow, how nice in the 
pretty girl to wear such a simple dress. The other time— 
But never mind; it was well with the child, only his last 
look at that beautiful dress was his last look at her. 

We know that it was a “‘coming-out tea gown”—a long 
plain white dress, high up to the throat, long down to the 
wrist, and not a jewel, except a single perfect pearl, and 
a tiny forget-me-not blue ring. The little débutante had 
blue eyes, and her smooth little face was pleased and 
happy. 

** You two are our stars, you see,” said the hostess. ‘‘I’m 
most lucky to have two.” 

“Papa didn’t want it in the papers," breathed the little 
girl, ‘‘ but no one minded him, of course, and Miss Pace was 
so kind in the Meteor.” 

“So true!” called out the magnificently dressed lady who 
sat next Bardell, and then Bond perceived she was a lady 
reporter, but he looked bewildered 

“You didn’t read Miss Duncan’s part, I sec very plainly, 
Mr. Bond,” said a young woman on the other side of the 
table. She wore a gown that glittered like silver, and yet 
was soft and *‘ modest,” Bond would have said, and she 
looked well groomed too, though he would have blushed 
to use such a term about her. 

‘1 think, for my part, one’s first tea is quite as important 
as one’s great day in the Street. Oue’s fate is fixed at one 
as often as ut the other.’ 

“Were you frightened, Miss Duncan?” 

“Oh no; just a little, maybe, at first, but mamma and 
five other ladies received, and the bouquets were a help. 
I had them to talk about. There were fifty,” she said, 
beaming sofily on Bond. “Some were a business 
friends’, of cours:, but I had a lot from my dancing-class, 
and of course fri m my most intimate girls—I had twenty- 
live from them.’ 

*‘Now | suppose you «nticipate all sorts of pleasures,” 
said Bond; but he thoug..t of Duncan's stricken face and 
form in the elevator; the child looked so small, so unfit for 
struggle. 

**Oh yes; we'll have our own ball next week at Sherry’s 
Mamma won't have the house upturned. It’s all been done 

over for me, you see, jus: this last month. We had a great 
time getting it done without papa’s knowledge; it was done 
room by room, so he wouldn't notice.” 

** And did he notice?” 

“Well, he got a notion something was going on which he 
hates, but no one really minded him. No one ever does 
mind papa.” Her soft blue eyes looked confidingly into 
Bond's. ‘I will tell you something if you vow you won't 
tell.” Bond nodded. ‘‘ You vow?” 

“Yes, | vow.” ‘‘ What a nice little thing you are!” he 
thought. 

** Well, to-day is my birthday as well as my tea, and this 
morning he went to Tiffany's and bought me the most mag- 
nificent opal, set with diamonds. He said he got it for 
luck. Wasn't that funny? You know, they call bim Lucky 
Duncan.” 

“And have you got it on?” he asked. 
have, though.” 

The little débutante laughed. ‘No, indeed: he was all 
wrong; the opal is the most wrlucky stone in the world. 
I wouldu’t have dared. But then the idea of the old dear’s 
buying me aring! Why, I should never have got married 
if i had worn it at my first tea. A girl doesn’t wear rings 
like that till she is engaged,” and she blushed at the 
word. 

Bond sighed; it had been unlucky, poor Duncan’s pres- 
ent. He thought of him with his little girl, and then of him 
in the stock market running about like mad; then that 
a in the lift. 

**] suppose,” said the lady in silver, “the day of papas 
will never dawn. But the mamma has arrived. I think 
that wild young Gilly set the fashion. His devotion to his 
mother really made them talked about, and now every young 
blade has hunted up on old frump he calls ‘ mother,’ and 
trots around town with her. They won't go to the opera 
without them. Why, 1 got so sorry for an orphan friend of 
mine I proposed to represent his mother some day and take 
him to eam and Parts.” 

Here everybody laughed; but Bond didu’t like a young 
married lady’s proposing to go to the theatre with a young 


“ Of course you 
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man. However, his good manners required him to smile, 
for he thought he owed it to his hostess to appear enter- 
tained. He was probably the only diner-out that night in 
New York who was troubled with any such sense of obli- 
gation. Presently he heard Mrs. Scaiff again. 

‘But you can’t marry rich girls any more, Mr. Bardell, 
as you used to do, for the asking. Rich girls are frightfully 
romantic; you have to pretend to be dead in love with them, 
and they have such notions! Why, a poor fellow 1 knew 
had to go to Rivington Street and live there two years; the 
girl he wanted to marry wouldn't be satisfied with anything 
ess. They are mad about the poor and socialism and all 
that. Why, my sister Evelyn wanted to have all the ser- 
vants eat at the table with her. My husband said the butler 
a. but I think he really was sent away for reading 

er letters.” 

** As for that,” said Bardell, tilting back in his chair, and 
upsetting a Bohemia glass water-bottle, that fell to the floor 
with a careless ‘‘ Beg pardon!” and the crash of a hundred 
pieces—*‘as for that, my lay isn’t being faddish, I expect 
to catch my bird with my accomplishments. I went to a 
thing they called an entertainment the other night, and 
every living soul did something. One ie comic cockney 
songs, you know, and one climbed a ladder in a shadow 
picture, but the artist of the evening winked both ears. I 
can't do anything, really, you know, so I’m going to buy 
a coffin and sit in it most of my time—when I am off duty—” 
he added, with a sly wink at the young lady reporter, which 
Bond intercepted. 

‘* You not do anything?” mocked that person (they seemed 
to be on familiar terms). ‘‘ You, who read your poems by 
the yard to whoever will listen to you?” 

Bardell, for once, was disconcerted, and Bond saw him 
flush. He liked him a little for the first time. Then he 
again fell to listening to the stream of talk, but he looked at 
his hostess a moment to assure her he was enjoying himself. 
- smiled beneficently, and again he felt warmed up and 
at home. 

** Such an admirable woman as she is!” he caught on from 
the disjointed sentence of the silver lady. ‘‘ How I should 
love to have her on the jury if 1 were on trial! She would 
be for conviction every time. You should see me cringe to 
her. I dine there in awful splendor whenever she asks me. 
She is the sort of person who announces every fact as if she 
had made a discovery. I should give ten years cf—well, 
Mr. Bardell’s life—to know whether she really ever was a 
matron in a jail.” 

“Oh, for shame, Natalie!” cried the lady at the head of the 
table; “‘and of Mrs. Goodenow, too! Such an excellent 
woman, and so well connected; a Miss Van Nile, you know.” 
In an aside to Bond: ‘The president of half the charities 
in town.” 

Mrs. Scaiff langhed, and blew the tiniest kiss to Mrs. Ray 
from the tip of her silver fingers. ‘‘The truth is, I am born 
out of timerand am vexed at it. I ought to be plain. A 
pretty woman is almost vulgar, she is so commonplace. If 
{ had known enough, I’d have been born plain and intelli- 
gent, and then I’d have got that eagle look every one is 
praising because it’s so sympathetic. I hate those women. 
They look exactly like a nest of young birds just hatched, 
gaping their mouth whenever one goes near them. But, oh 
dear, they’re finished! They are the ones always to take 
the third hand at a stupid whist table, and to dote on the 
front seat in a carriage, and love to visit their relations, 
prefer the drumstick of turkey, and enjoy people’s con- 
fidences. Do you know, I met one of them the other day, 
and she was exercising a pug because, she said, she liked it! 
I can forgive their unselfishness, but not their lies.” 

‘Mrs. Seaiff exaggerates,” said a hitherto silent gentle- 
man, who ate steadily. ‘‘Exaggerates to be picturesque.” 

‘Oh, accuracy is the enemy of the picturesque,” threw in 
Bardell. ‘I think pretty women are going to last.” 

“If they know how,” said Mrs. Ray. “I know a woman 
of eighty, and she hasn’t a wrinkle; she has neither laughed 
nor cried since she was a baby.” 

She made the motion to rise as she spoke, and Bond fol- 
lowed the rest of the company into the drawing-room, All 
except himself and the little débutante were going on. He 
had rather dreaded Bardell in the dining-room, btft that pop- 
ular personage left almost at once. ‘I’ve got to show at 
three things more to-night,” Boud heard him say to their 
hostess. Mrs, Scaiff remarked, as he left, that he would 
probably marry very well, insufferable as he was; young 
men bad an apocryphal value this season; and then slic, too, 
made her adieux, and hoped Mr. Bond would come to see her 
some afternoon: tea and unlimited gossip at five. 

The little girl’s maid came for her in her own coupé, 
Bond heard her soft good-nights, a::\| promises to meet again 
as soon as possible after her grand ball; she shouldn’t ap- 
pear in society regularly till then; she looked very important 
when she said it. Then he himself left. 

‘*T hope you haven't been bored,” said the kind Mrs. Ray. 
**T’ve been so excited all day after the news came, and I 
was so afraid you'd forget, and so proud to have you. I 
wish Mrs. Bond could have come too,” she added, graciously. 
** shudder now when I think how you might so easily have 
forgotten me.” 

Bond said there wasn’t any danger of that, and then he 
started for home. 

His wife was waiting for him. He looked so young and 
happy she would have asked him what had happened, but 
it was her rule, formed when he was her district-school 
scholar, not to let him blurt out things till he knew what he 
really wanted tosay. This custom had long ago killed ev- 
ery vestige of enthusiasm, but it was an excellent business 
qualification. 

After a proper time had elapsed he described the fine so- 
cial qualities of his clerk Bardcll, who knew everybody, and 
talked to the ladies as if he was a girl himself, and even suc- 
ceeded in making his wife show a feeling of horror almost 
equal to his own when he related the decanter episode and 
Bardell’s indifference. 

When she asked him who he sat by, he said Duncan’s lit- 
tle danghter; somehow he felt shy of discussing his hostess; 
whereupon, after sniffing at the clerk’s impertinence, she re- 
turned to the Duncans, and heard his story in detail. “ And 


the er 

““Well, she was a meechin’, helpless little thing; she 
didn’t look strong.” 

Mrs. Bond remarked she hoped Duncan’s failure would be 
a lesson to others who were follwing in his tracks, and 
prognosticated that the girl was go | fer nothing, but need- 
ed the discipline of poverty. No. ue’d forgotten about the 
ice-cream, ‘“‘ Mrs. Ray was polite; she wanted you and she 
should meet.” 

At this his wife laughed irritatingly; but after a little she 
said, ‘‘ How old was the girl—Duncan’s girl?” 

Bond went over to another part of the room, ‘‘ Oh,” he 
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replied, ee. “*T don’t know; I don't notice their ages 
much.” His wife persisted. ‘* Weil,” he admitted, “I guess 
about eighteen.” 

The mother gave a low heart-broken cry. 
went over to her sofa, and stood by her. 

**Oh, husband! oh, husband!” she moaned. 

‘*She’s better off, you know,” he said, as he had been 
taught to say; but he had made a great fortune that day, 
piled up riches for her who could not gather them. 

And the poor mother over there! Well, he'd comfort her 
the best he could; he guessed he'd stay at home evenings 
after this and play draughts; and he kept his word. 


The father 





Ir will be good news to the millions who were unable 
to visit the World’s Fair, as well as to the millions who did, 
and who wish to preserve a comprehensive pictorial history 
of the great exposition, to learn that Harrrer’s WEEKLY 
this week contains an eight-page Supplement entirely de- 
voted to World’s Fair subjects, principally the most interest- 
ing and striking features within the many buildings, And 
because one eight-page Supplement is not big enough to 
give more than a small proportion of the best views, the 
next number of Harper's WEEKLY will contain another 
similar eight-page World’s Fair Supplement. 

—Professor Woodberry’s Life of James Russell Lowell, 
in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters Series,” is not yet finished. 
Professor Woodberry expects to devote a number of months 
to the accomplishment of this work, and it may not ps owes 
before 1895. The Letters of James Russell Lowell, edited 
by Professor Charles Eliot Norton, will be issued by the 
Har ars this month, the book appearing simultaneously in 
the Dnited States and England. Asa great man is best secn 
through the familiarity of his letters, Mr. Lowell’s corre- 
spondence, covering the range of his friendships and of his 
= career, is eagerly anticipated. Letters to Longfellow, 
Smerson, Thomas Hughes, Oliver Wendell Holmes, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. J. T. Fields, and many other noted and inter- 
esting people will be included in this delightful volume. 
The man, the friend, the poet, the many-sided American, 
who stood easily pre-eminent in whatever he undertook, is 
revealed in his own words, with a noble unconsciousness of 
self and an entire absence of pose. 

—The Woman’s Guild of the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Hospital are much gratified at their 
recently acquired power to do their part in ge | the vic- 
tims of the city’s numerous accidents by means of the am- 
bulance service connected with the Flower Hospital at Ave- 
nue A and Sixty-third Street. This is the hospital erected 
by Governor Flower upon ground owned by the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College, and the building was fur- 
nished by the Woman’s Guild, which also has entire charge 
of the domestic arrangements, The object of the institution 
is to help the suffering poor of the city, and to give clinical 
instruction to medical students. 

—Count Tolstot is said to have reproduced in the courtship 
of Levin and Kitty, in Anna Karenina, where the lovers only 
pronounce the first letters of the words they wish to say to 
each other, the wooing of his wife and himself. Madame 
Tolstot is a remarkable woman, who received a diploma 
from the Moscow University at the age of seventeen, was 
married when she was eighteen, and her husband twenty 
a older, and is now, after thirty-one years of married 
ife, the mother of nine living children and her husband's 
potent aid in his literary labors. Until her children are ten 
years old she makes all their clothes. She copies and re- 
copies her husband’s manuscript, a task of which the diffi- 
culty is increased by the self-invented short-hand in which 
Count Tolstof sets down his compositions. Even his wife 
is not allowed to interrupt him when he is engaged in the 
first draught of an important work, and at such times he 
writes nearly all day, and sometimes far into the night. 

—A new scholarship of $250 has just been presented to 
the New York City Branch of the Vassar Students’ Aid 
Society by one of its members, Mrs. John T. Williams, of 
Madison Avenue. This gift will enable the branch to assist 
a third student this year, the sum realized from the musical 
and dramatic entertainment last spring having made it pos- 
sible to continue the support at Vassar College cf the two 
beneficiaries already there under the branch’s patronage, 

—It is only a few weeks since St. Ann’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church celebrated the forty -first anniversary of its 
organization as a parish to furnish special religious minis- 
trations to the adult deaf and dumb. It is the first church 
in the world ever so organized, and its founder, the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, D.D., who is now rector emeritus, was 
moved to make the experiment by finding in this city a deaf- 
mute woman, Cornelia Lathrop, dying of consumption, and 
unable to hear, speak, or receive spiritual consolation. The 
work, begun in a small way, has grown to important pro- 
portions, and has been imitated elsewhere. 

—A large water-jug and two cups of hammered silver 
have been presented to Mrs. Edward Roby, of Fort Wayne, 
by the railroad company to which she rendered such efficicnt 
service at the time of the train disaster near her home. She 
turned her house into # hospital, and with her family served 
as aitendants, allowed the officials to use her parlor for busi- 
ness meetings, and refused to accept moneyed compensation 
for what she considered simple Christian charity. 

—Princess Christian is deeply interested in all good works. 
One of her prettiest charities is possible to her through her 
conservatories, where she has grown the flowers of all na- 
tions, and she delights in coding to the foreigners in her 
employ the blossoms peculiar to their native land. The 
Princess is always ready to assist girls in finding employ- 
ment, but her pet hobby is nursing, She is honorary presi- 
dent of the Royal British Nurses’ Association, whose design 
is to protect the public from unqualified nurses of the Sairy 
Gamp and Betsy Prig stamp, and attends their meetings at 
least once a week, besides alding them with her influence in 
= possible way. 

—There are four women in New York whose names are 
little known to the general public who are honored by the 
class among whom they labor. These are Mrs. Ernestine 
Schaffner, Mrs. M. J. Studwell, Mrs. Mary Foster, and Mrs. 
A. C. Taylor, and they are sometimes styled the ** Angels of 
the Tombs.” Mrs. Schaffner interests herself in procuring 
bail for needy criminals, Mrs. Stud*vell and Mrs. Taylor sing 
with the Tombs prisoners on Sundays, besides doing many 
kindly little offices for them at other times, and Mrs. Foster 
busics herself with missionary work among young women, 





PARIS GOWNS 


o iw tasteful walking dress shown 
is from Mme. Moslard of Paris 
It is of moss-green serge with black 
guipure The round waist, which 
passes inside the skirt has a full plas 
tron of guipure edged with two bias 
folds of rosewood-colored velvet, each 
holding a square bow on the chest A 
collar-band of the red-brown velvet has 
a frillof serge above rhe gigot sleeves 
ire surmounted by caps ol black lace, 
thers of the velvet, and are fin 
d with cuffs of lace rhe half-cir 
‘ skirt falls in large pleats in the back, 
ind is trimmed with two scant flounces 
of guipure. The hat, from Mme. Per 
cheron of the Rue Vivienne, is of rose 
wood felt trimmed with ombré feathers 
shading from green to yellow, and also 
two pompons partly green and partly 
of rosewood shades 
Beige wool with chiné diagonal lines 
of creen is used in the calling costume 
from Mme. Thirion of Paris. It is 
trimmed with large points of green 
lvet surmounted by wide galloon; a 
ond narrower band of galloon passes 
i the skirt about the knee. The 
is one of the basque shapes 
made single-breasted, 
t the waist by a metal 
buckl velerine of the wool edged 
with g on has a collarette of the 
large velvet points aboveit. The high 
collar is of velvet with a fold of wool 
at the top. Sleeves close below and 
puffed at the top have points of velvet 
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above a wristband of galloon. A green 
felt hat from Mme. Helena is trimmed 
in front with plumes forming wings 
and a metal aigrette. On the sides are 
smal! rosettes of beige-colored fuille. 


CAMPING OUT AT THE 
FAIR 

’ . E question of ‘‘ How shall we live 

in Chicago when we goto the fair?” 
is not so much heard to-day as that of 
‘*How did you live in Chicago when 
you went to the fair?” Andif a collec- 
tion of experiences of different people 
could be made, many of them would 
make very interesting reading. And 
they would not be the experiences of 
the man who telegraphed on to the 
Auditorium a week abead, and engaged 
a suite of apartments at fifty dollars a 
day. They would be the experiences 
of the people to whom a visit to the 
World's Fair involved some sacrifice— 
the people who lived in lodgings and 
ale their meals from baskets or paste 
board boxes in the Art Galleries, on the 
Wooded Island, or sitting on the grass 
on the shady side of the United States 
Government Building. And most in 
teresting of all would be the experi- 
ences of the people who lived in tents— 
calmly camped out in the great black 
city of Chicago, and within a few min- 
utes’ walk of the great White City of 
the fair. Truth to tell, there is camp- 
ing-room in Chicago for the armies of 
Europe, and the city runs out into the 
prairie, and the prairie ruos up into the 
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city, in zigzag lines that resemble the 
temperature record of an American 
winter. 

The writer of this sketch and the 
artist who drew the picture on page 889 
had a distinct realization of the fact 
one stormy evening last May, when 
they started from one streak of city to 
call on some friends in another streak 
of city, and found themselves flounder- 
ing about in a very wide streak of 
prairie, until they ran into a great sign 
which fallaciously announced that a 
mammoth fire-proof hotel would be 
erected on that site by the first of the 

revious April. Not long afterward, 
however, a large encampment covered 
the ground where the hotel had failed 
to materialize, and many others were 
dotted about the outskirts of the fair. 
At first the camping-out scheme did 
not prove popular. There were plenty 
of rooms to be had at reasonable rates, 
and the idea was too novel. Most of 
the camping was done by people be- 
longing to organizations—social, relig- 
ious, or benevolent, where the encamp- 
ments were conducted by seapanelane 
officers of the respective associations. 
Later on, as these people went home 
and told of the cheapness and comfort 
and coolness of tent life, it became 
quite common for a number of people 
living in the same locality to arrange to 
engage the whole or a section of one 
of the encampments for a definite peri- 
od; and still later, as the freedom and 
charm of this style of living became 
more widely appreciated, and as the 
increasing crowds caused accommoda- 
tions to become scarcer, people took to 


the woods and to the prairies as readily 
as to the hotels and to lodgings in pri- 
vate houses. 

Certainly the congenial parties who, 
after a hard day’s sight-seeing, could 
gather round the cheerful blaze of the 
camp-fire in the cool of the evening, 
singing songs and swapping stories 
and experiences in true backwoods 
style, yet near enough to the fair to be 
able to enjoy the illumination and the 
fireworks, had no cause to envy those 
whose taste or preference had led them 
into the expensive artificiality of hotel 
life, or into the discomfort of stuffy 
lodgings which might happen to be 
cheap. Lodgings in tents could be had 
for fifty cents a day, and a whole tent, 
accommodating three or four persons, 
for from one to two dollars. 


H. G. Pare. 


AN ANCIENT TIMEPIECE. 


N one of our Western cities may be 

seen an old English clock that was 
made in 1711. The case is of English 
black -walnut, and all the parts of the 
running gear are of wood. 

This venerable timepiece is seven 
feet in height, and its weight is one 
hundred and fifteen pounds. For near- 
ly two hundred years it has been mu- 
sically ticking without cessation —it 
has never needed repairs —and in all 
this long monotonous life its wheels 
have maintained their smoothness, and 
with but slightest indication of the 
pressure of time upon their surface. 

Its owner, a woman, considers it 
** good for another century.” 
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THE DANCING-MASTER. 


Teanstatep From Tux Furxon or Lepovio Maxtvy sr 
Eorrs V. B. Marruews. 
WAS dining at the house of some friends, and in the 
of the evening the hostess said to me, 


cour 


Do you often go to the opera?” 
Yes, very often.” 
And do you go behind the scenes?” 


Yes, I go behind.” 

Then you can do mea favor. In the ballet department 
there’s an old man called Morin, who is perfectly respecta- 
ble, it seems. He is the littl B——’s dancing-master. He 


gives excellent lessons. 1 should like to have him for my 
little girls, so ask him if he could come twice a week.” 

I willingly undertook the delicate mission. 

The next day, February 17, 1881, about ten in the evening, 
I arrived at the opera, and went behind the scenes to search 


for Monsieur Morin. The Propiet was being played. and 
the third act had just begun. ()n the stage the Anabap- 
tists were singing, forcibly: 
**Da sang! que Judas succombe! 
Do earg! Dansons sur leur tombe! 
Du sang! Volld l'bécatombe 
Que Dieu nous demande encore !" 

Axes were raised over the heads of a crowd of hapless 
prisoners, who were barons, bishops, monks, and grand 
In the wings, balanced on their skates, all the bal- 
let-girls were waiting the right moment to— 


ladies 


“ EMeurer la glace 
Sans laisser de trace."’ 


I respectfully begged one of the young Westphalian pea- 
sant girls to point out to me the man named Morin. 

Morin.” she replied, ** is not one of the skaters. Look; 
he is on the stage. That's he over there, the one who is 
doing the bishop; that bishop, you see, who is being pushed 
and pulled. Wait; he will be off directly.” 

One of the Anabaptist leaders intervened, however, de- 
claring that the nobles and priests who could pay ransom 
should be spared. Morin escaped with his life, and I had 
the honor of being presented to bim by the little Westpha- 
linn peasant girl. 

He had quite a venerable air, with his long gray beard 
and his fine purple robe with his large pastoral cross. 
While he was arranging somewhat his costume, which had 
been so roughly pulled by those violent Anabaptists, I asked 
bim if he mae be willing to give lessons to two young 
girls of good family. 

Che pious bishop accepted with alacrity. 
ten francs an hour. 

The little skaters had gone on the stage, and were per- 
forming wonderful feats. The wings had suddenly become 
calm and silent. We gave ourselves up, his Reverence and 
myself, to a little friendly chat. s 

‘ Yes, sir,” his Highness said to me, ‘‘I give dancing les- 
I have many patrons among the aristocracy and the 
bunkers. I have no reason to complain; and yet one must 
admit things were better once, much better. Dancing is 
going out, sir, dancing is going out.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“It is as I have the honor of telling you. Women still 
learn to dance; but no longer the young men, sir, no longer. 
Baccarat, races, and the minor theatres—that’s what they 
enjoy. It’s a little the fault of government.” 

“ How can that be?” 

‘‘M. Jules Ferry has recently rearranged the curriculum 
of the University. He has made certain studies obligatory— 
modern languages, for instance. I don't blame him for that; 
the study of modern languages has great advantages. But 
dancing, sir; nothing Was been done for dancing, and it is 
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dancing which ought, after all, to have been made obliga- 
tory. There ought to be a dancing-master in every high- 
school, and a normal school for dancing, with examinations 


and competitions in dancing. Dancing ought to be studied 
the same as Latin or Greek. Dancing, too, is a language, 
and a language that every well-bred man ought to be able 
to speak. Well,do you know what happens nowadays? 
Sometimes it happens, sir, that diplomatic posts are given 
to people who get confused in the figures of a quadrille, and 
who are incapable of waltzing for two minutes. They 
know very well that their education is incomplete. Quite 
lately a young man came to me—a young man of great 
merit, it seems, except in regard to dancing. He had just 
been attuched to a great embassy. He had never danced in 
his life—never. Do you understand? Never! It is scarce- 
ly to be credited. and yet it is true. That's the way M. 
Larthélemi-Saint- Hilaire picks them out. Oh, this beard 
smothers me! Will you permit me?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

He took off his gray beard, and thus looked much less 
venerable. He then continued : 

‘I said to this young man; ‘ We will try, but it will be 
hard work, One oughtn't to begin dancing at twenty-eight.’ 
I limbered him up as best I could. I had only two weeks 
todoitin I begged him to put off his departure, to obtain 
a reprieve of three or four months—I could have made 
something of him. He would not. . He went without know- 
ing anything. I often think of him. He will represent us 
out there; he will represent us very badly; he will not be 
an honor to his country, Please to remember that he may 
be called upon to take part in some official quadrille—to 
dance, for instance, with an archduchess. Well, if he slips 
up in it with his archduchess, it will be charming! All this 
is very sad indeed. I am a republican, sir, an old repub- 
lican, and it is painful to think that the republic is repre- 
sented by diplomats who cannot distinguish between a 
change of foot and a simple step. Do you know what is 
said in foreign courts? yhy, who are those savages that 
France sends us?’ Yes, that’s what they say. The diplo- 
matic corps in the time of the Empire was not brilliant. 
Oh no; those ney wen did many foolish things! Oh yes; 
but still, they knew how to dance!” 

And the good old bishop, seeing that I listened with 
much interest, went on with his brilliant improvisation: 

‘* Dancing, sir, is not merely a pleasure, an amusement; no, 
it is of great social interest. Why, the question of marriage 
is closely connected with dancing. At present, in France, 
marriage is languishing. This is proved by statistics. Well, 
I am convinced that if there are fewer marriages it is be- 
cause there is less dancing. Consider this first of all, that 
to know how to dance well, very well, is, for an agreeable 
young man who is without fortune, a great advantage in 
society. One of my pupils, sir, has recently ma ex- 
tremely well. He was a very ordinary kind of youth, who 
had tried everything and had succeeded in nothing; but he 
a first-rate walizer, and he danced away with two mill- 

ns.” 
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“Two millions!” 

‘* Yes, two millions, and they were two cash millions; she 
was an orph:.n,no father nor mother—all that can be dreamed 
of. He clasped that young lady (she was very plump). 
Well, in his arms, she felt herself light as a feather. She 
thought of but one thing—waltzing with him. She was as 
one wild. He gave her a new sensation; and what is it wo- 
men desire above all things? To have new sensations, in 
short, she refused marquises, counts, and millionaires. She 
wanted him only. She got him, and he was penniless, and 
his name is Durand. Ab, donot repeat his name; I oughtn’t 
to have told you.” 

** Don’t be afraid.” 

“* After all, you can repeat it; it doesn’t matter; it’s such 
acomfon name. There is public policy in love matches 
which cause a rich girl to marry a poor man, or a poor girl 
to marry a rich man. It sets money circulating; it prevents 
its remaining in the same place; it keeps capital moving. 
Well, three-fourths of the love matches were formerly made 
by the dance. Now there are short interviews in parlors, in 
galleries, and at the Opéra Comique. They chat; that’s all 
right, but chatting is not sufficient. Wit is something, but 
not everything. A waltz furnishes much knowledge that 
conversation cannot. Dressmakers nowadays are so wily. 
They know how to bring out this point and hide that; they 
remodel bad figures. They give plumpness and roundness 
to the thin; they make hips, shoulders—everything, in fact. 
One dotsn’t know what to expect, science has made such 
advances. The eye may be deceived, but the hand of an 
experienced dancer never! A waltzer with tact knows how 
to find out the exact truth about things.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

i +e | all the time, sir, perfectly respectful and per- 
fectly reserved. Good heavens! look at myself, for instance. 
It is to waltzing that I owe my happiness. Madame Morin 
was not then Madame Morin. I kept my eye on her, but I 
hesitated. She appeared thin, and—well, I'll admit that to 
marry a thin woman didn’t suit my ideas. You know, every 
one has his ideals. So, sir, I was still hesitating, when one 
evening, at the wedding of one of my friends, a very capa- 
ble young man, a deputy manager of a department at the 
Ministry of Religion, they started a little dxnce. For the 
first waltz I asked the one who was to be my companion 
through life. Immediately I felt in my hand a delightful 
figure—one of those full but supple figures; and while waltz- 
ing, quite enchanted, I was saying to myself, ‘She isn't 
really thin! she isn’t really thin!’ I took her back to ber 

lace after the waltz, and went at once to her mother to ask 
or her hand, which was granted me. For fourteen years I 
have been the happiest of men, and perhaps I shouldn't have 
made that marriage if I hadn’t known how to waltz. You 
see, SH the results of a waltz!” 

** Perfectly.” 

“That is not all, sir. Thanks to dancing, one discovers 
not only the agreeable points of a person, the fulness of her 
figure, the lithesomeness of her waist, but also, in a briskly 
led waltz, a little examination of the health and constitution 
of a woman can be had. I remember one evening twelve 
or so years ago—in the Rue le Peletier, in the old Opera- 
house, which has burned down—I was on the stage await- 
ing my cue for the dance in William Tell, you know, in 
the third act. Two subscribers were talking quite close to 
me, in the wings. One of the gentlemen-was an old pupil 
of mine. I have bad so many pupils! Without wishing 
to, I heard seraps of the conversation, and these two sen- 
tenges struck my ear: ‘ Well, have you decided? ‘Oh,’ re- 
plied my pupil, ‘I find her very charming, but I have heard 
that she is weak in the lungs.’ Then, sir, I did a very un- 
usual ae for me. I begged pardon for having heard un- 
intentionally, and I said to my old pupil: ‘I think I have 
guessed that a marriage is in question. Will you authorize 
me to give you a piece of advice — advice drawn from the 
practice of my profession? Do they allow this ~— lady 
to waltz?’ - You know there are mothers who not per- 
mit—” 

**I know, I know.” 

“My pupil answered me, ‘She is allowed.’ ‘ Well, then, 
sir,’ I said to him, ‘this is what you must do. I know you. 
I know what you are worth; you have legs, arms, 
shoulders, and lungs. Have five minutes’ waltz with that 
young lady without giving her time to say “ouf!” If she 
says to you, ‘ Enough, sir, enough!” you must answer, with 
a sort of frenzy, ‘‘Oh no, mademoiselle! more, more!” That 
will flatter her, even if it takes her breath away, and, at the 
end of a good five minutes at that rate, stop short and Jean 
slightly over her shoulder in ecstasy—such attitudes are per- 
missible in a waltz —Jisten to her breathing behind her 
back. If she wheezes, don’t marry; but if von bane nothing, 

y” 
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We had arrived at this point in that interesting conversa- 
tion when the ballet ended. The bishop and myself were 
assailed by an actual whirlwind of skaters, and my little 
Westphalian peasant girl found me where she had left me. 

“T declare!” she said to me, ‘‘so you come to confess at 
the opera? Give him absolution, Morin, and give it to me, 
too. Now then, come along to the greenroom.” 

She took my arm, and we went off together, while the 
excelfent Morin, with gravity and dignity beneath his sacred 
ornaments, withstood the shock of this avalanche of dancers. 


GOLF FOR WOMEN. 
AT THE SOUTHAMPTON (LONG ISLAND) LINKS. 
BY MARY B. MULLETT. 


7” be as it were born athletic is the special heritage of 

English women. It is one which the American woman, 
even in this generation of ogee proportions, does not 
enjoy. Nevertheless, she has 2 mind as open to conviction 
as the prairies of her native land are to the sunlight. It is 
not hard to convert her to so reasonable a doctrine as that 
of fresh air and exercise, and, once convinced of the desira- 
bility of these things—presto! she is swinging clubs, or 
mounting her horse, or serving a tennis ball before you are 
fairly around the corner. 

But of the one sport which ——- more than any other 
would repay her allegiance she is almost entirely ignorant. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred of even the = of the coun- 
try—the breadth and depth of whose knowledge is ney 
enough to make the strongest man tremble—would loo 
blank at the mention of golf, while those who do show a 
glimmer of knowledge would smile with contempt, and de- 
scribe the game as ‘‘ tramping over the country and with 
little sticks knocking little balls into little holes.” 

These people to enjoy the gg of visiting one 
of the few golf clubs in this country. They can find them 
at Newport, at Islip, and at Sou pton. The one at 
Southampton has a club-house ideally placed among the low 
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Shinnecock Hills, with the blue waters of Peconic Bay on one 
hand, Sonthampton Bay on the other, and the faint roar of 
the surf coming from ocean beyond. club-honse, 
a Colonial-look og building, whose shingled sides are sea- 
soned by the wind and rain and sun of two seasons, is set 
upon the highest of the low-rolling hills between the rail- 
road and Peconic Bay. 

These Shinnecock Hills are much like moors, ruddily 
bronze just now with low scarjet and brown huckleberry- 
bushes, dwarf golden-rod, and purple asters. Several acres 
immediately surrounding the club-house are shorn of all 
this fi , and are smoothly clad in the russet of the sparse 
Lew ere and there white or red flags flutter in the 

risk sea breeze, and painted signs on slender iron posts 
stand sentinel near mysterious n boxes. 

On a recent Saturday morning, if some anxious Sister 
Anne had chanced to be reconnoitring along the Shinnecock 
road at about the hour of 10.30 a.m., she would have seen a 
mighty spinning of high cart-wheels, and a great glitter of 
harness, and a blaze of scarlet coats along the white road 
to the club-house. It was the day for the regular monthly 
tournament, and the events of the next two hours would 
have been an invaluable object-lesson for those who do not 
ap te golf. If any one could have “stood tiptoe upon 
a little hill” and watched the swing of a pair of firm round 
arms as a bright-eyed girl struck off from the first “ tee,” 
and then have followed two good players over the links, 
across which came the breath of the sea, and around which 
lay all the beauties of a perfect day in a charming country, 
—well, if any one could have done that and not have asked 
the price of golf sticks and how *» get into the club, be or 
she would better make haste to the nearest «loctor, for, verily, 
*twould be a poor sign of a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

Golf is a game not so much of strength as of skill. The 
“ putting little balls into little holes” is, so far as it goes, a 
quite accurate description of « sport which has enlisted the 
enthusiasm of the brightest men and women in England, 
and is fast making proseiytes of the same classes in Amer- 
ica. The club at Southampton is an excellent model both 
in its personnel and in the facilities for playing with which 
it is provided. There are on its grounds two sets of links, 
ove for men and one for women. The men’s links com- 
prise eleven holes, and are two and a half miles in length, 
at the same time covering much more difficult ground than 
the women’s links, which comprise nine holes and are only 
a mile and a half in length. 




















1, 2, 8, 4,56, 6, 7,8, 9, holes with puting grocne. 
a, b, e, d, ¢, J, 9, h, teeing equares. 
The ball is carried from 1 to a, 2 to b, 8 to «, etc. 


To the uninitiated it may be explained that the name 
‘links ” is given to the chain of holes, from one to the other 
of which the ball is batted, always from the ground, by 
the various sticks used. The start is made from a“ tee,” 
that is, a little heap of sand two or three inches in height, 
which each player makes, taking the sand from the green 
boxes before mentioned. For instance, in the Southamp- 
ton tournament, Mrs. Frederick Betts struck off first. Tak- 
ing a handful of sand from the box, she made a ‘‘tee” in 
a marked spot, and _ on its apex a white gutta-percha 
ball. A handful of assorted clubs lay beside ler; slender 
things they were, from three to five feet in length, their 
hantide wound about with leather so that they would not 
slip, and with a variety of wooden or metal ‘‘ heads” at the 
other end. Selecting what is called the “driver,” a long 
stick, perhaps an inch in diameter, with a wooden head, Mrs. 
Betts gave it a couple of trial swings. Then grasping it 
firmly, she placed the head of it just back of the ball, and 
after glancing in the direction of the next hole, denoted by 
a flag, drew back the club, lifting it high in the air, and 
with a great downward swing let it drive at the ball resting 
so lightly on the ‘‘tee” of sand. Zip! went the gutta-percha 
globe as it sailed across the smal! ravine, and landed a hun- 
dred yards away on the side of the next hillock. 

Then she step aside, and Mrs. Mead ‘‘teed” her ball 
and struck off. ow, at the foot of that small ravine there 
was what is called a ‘‘ hazard,” that is, some difficulty intro- 
duced to render the ball’s transit from one hole to another 
less easy. In this case a bank of earth had been raised to 
the height of three feet; and Mrs. Mead’s ball, sailing rather 
low, struck this obstacle and fell back. There were two 
ways out of the ere Either she could ‘‘ tack ” out of 
it—that is, strike her ball alongside the bank up to the end of 
it and then go ahead—or she could try “lofting” it over the 
obstruction. She tried the latter. In no case may a ball 
be aided by any other means than a fair blow with the stick. 
Pushing, shoving, or deliberately lifting the ball with the 
stick is forbidden. Mrs. Mead struck the ball with the 
“lofter,” but it failed to clear the bank, and fell back. An- 
other stroke proved more successful, and the two players 
advanced in a couple of strokes to the “‘ putting green,” a 
level square of turf, in the centre of which the hole is situ- 
ated. After each had succeeded in boling her ball, they 
picked them up and walked on some twenty feet to the next 
teeing square, where tiey struck off for the next hole. 

As soon as the first couple have gone to the second teeing 
square, another couple strikes off from the first one, and so 
on, so that as many as sixteen people could be playing on 
the women’s links at one time. Score is kept of the number 
of strokes necessary to get the ball from each “tee” to the 
next hole, and these are cast up at the close of the game. 














The person having the smallest total wins the match, un- 
less, of course, it be a handicap. Two play along together, 
but they are not partners. The ordinary game consists of a 
contest between just these two, although occasionally they 
play ‘‘ foursomes,” that is, a match with two on a side. 

ine women contested the tournament the other day, 
Miss Ethel Wickham had held the first place in a previous 
match, making a record of nine holes in fifty-four strokes. 
But her play in the tournament was not up to her average, and 
her score was sixty-five, while that of Miss Harrison was 
sixty-three. The length of the course is a mile and a half, 
but in zigzagging about after the ball it is safe to assert the 
player covers almost twice that distance. Accordingly, a 
round of the women's links at Southampton meansa leisurely 
walk of two or three miles, with an occasional free swing of 
the arms, and the enthusiasm of sport added to the exhilara- 
tion of the fresh air and sunlight. There is none of the 
violent running which makes tennis impossible for so many 
women. 

It is a game for honorable men and women, for there are 
opportunities for cheating such as few sports present. It is 
not a promoter of ill-natured rivalry, for there is no blocking 
of each other’s game, or gaining at the expense of one's 
opponent, Each plays a straight game, unimpeded by any 
one else, and when one does lose patience it is with one’s 
own lack of skill, or the adversity of “ luck.” 

It must be confessed that the most generous spirit 
would be sorely tried when the ball gets into a rut in a road 
traversing the links, and ten good strokes go toward getting 
itout. On such occasions it is hinted that over on the men’s 
links there is—well, there is language. But I can testify to 
seeing one of the women pass through this trying experi- 
ence with a display of patience and fortitude which would 
have earned her a diploma in those virtues. 

There is practically no limit to the age at which one is 
eligible to golf. The woman who considers herself too dig- 
nified for tennis need have no qualms about golf; while, on 
the other hand, it is like the wonderful machines which are 
described in the climax statement that ‘‘a child can run 
them.” A loose shirt waist,a moderately short skirt, and 
stout shoes form a costume which any one may wear. 

Every woman who has played golf is an enthusiast on the 
matter. One of the Southampton cnthusiasts, who has been 
afflicted with rheumatism, took up the sport to see what it 
could do for her. She now plays around the men’s links 
(two and a half miles) two or three times a day. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Corresponpesr. } 


AVING devoted my last letter to the season’s new wool- 

lens, it remains for me in this to endeavor to give some 
idea of the charming new silks in their shimmering loveli- 
ness. As in the woollens, shot or changeable effects, pro- 
duced by the interweaving of two or more colors, predomi- 
nate largely; and this elusiveness of color is still further 
heightened among the silks by the watered (moire) surface 
that is given to many of them, and to velvets as well. 

One of the foremost novelties of the season is the broché 
moires. These have a watered shot ground, with small 
broché figures of one or the other color in the ground thrown 
on the surface; as, for instance, a delicate water blue with 
white dots, a shot blue and gold with blue and gold figures, 
or, handsomest of all, a shot ground in magenta, white, and 
beige, with a star-and-crescent pattern in white and magenta. 
Of a similar character are the printed moirés, which, instead 
of small broché figures, have larger printed ones in what 
used to be called chiné effects, like water-color painting. 
Imagine a sort of sunlight-on-the-sea moiré ground, pro- 
duced by interweaving white with yellow, pale green and 
light blue, strewn with blurred-looking sprays of violet and 
green; or a gorgeous ground in shot white, orange, and 
magenta, pin-dotted with black, and strewn with magenta 
and green sprays, both triumphs of the colorist’s art. 
Others of these delicious moires are ‘‘ spangled ” with irreg- 
ular metallic-looking dots of broché silk, or streaked with 
zigzags or ‘‘flashes.” These gorgeous materials make 
elaboraté evening gowns, which, as may be inferred, re- 
quire to be toned down rather than the contrary by their 
trimming. Thus the second of the printed moirés described 
above is made up with some black velvet in the shape of 
“wings,” girdle, etc., in addition to its ruches and flounces 
of shot rose and gold silk muslin, while the first has a relief 
of dark green velvet, with white lace. 

Less striking than the broché moires, but unmistakably 
new in tint and pattern, are the satin brocades for evenin 
gowns. These have a satin ground, shot in 0 ew an 
white, pink and white, blue and white, old-rose and white, and 
other colors soft and delightful to the eye, the interweaving 
of white taking away the hard metallic lustre of the satin, 
with the pattern in the same colors, but thrown into relief by 
a different texture in the weaving. These come in various 
degrees of weight and richness, in large and elaborate or 
small and simpler designs, affording a choice for young or 
elderly. Heavier and richer, hence less youthful, is damas 
camaeiu, or cameo brocade, which differs from the foregoing 
in having a solid pink, mauve, blue, or other repped ground, 
with the design in satin of the same color shot with white. 
All of these are employed for very handsome dinner and 
reception gowns, on to some extent, in combinations for 
parts of gowns. 

Designed more especially for ladies of maturer years are 
handsome satin brocades with dark green, dark blue, dahlia, 
purple,or brown grounds, on which are broché coral branch- 
es of lighter color. There is, for instance, an oak green 
branched with pale dead-leaf brown, which is trimmed with 
satin of the pale brown shade and écru lace. A rich mate- 
rial, worn according to color by young and old alike, is 
brocatelle veloutine, which has a light ground, cream, mauve, 
old-rose, or other, with close-set shaded small disks of darker 
color. A brocatelle with pale old-rose ground, almost con- 
cealed by close-set disks of willow green, is made with the 
skirt lined with willow-green silk, and trimmed at the 
bottom with a drapery of old-rose crape headed by a twist 
and chour of green velvet. The seamless corsage of green 
velvet has a pointed open throat. The puffed sleeves are 
of the brocade, terminating at the elbow in a crape frill, 
knotted with a velvet chou, and headed by a velvet epauletie 
cut in circular shape to form godet pleats. A double col- 
larette of the crape crosses the back, where the neck is slightly 
exposed, and extends in jabot drapory along the opening of 
the fronts, caught with velvet ribbon chouz here and there, 
connected by bands of the ribbon. Somewhat less elaborate 
in style is another brocatelle gown, the fabric having a wheat- 
colored ground with brown disks. At the bottom of the 
round skirt is a brown velvet band six inches deep, with its 
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upper edge cut in shallow waves, above which are set, in 
parallel waves, two tiny rolls of the same velvet. The cor- 
sage is of the brocade, with long sleeves of the same. A 
small circular collarette of the velvet crosses the back, and 
is transformed gt the front into jacket revers, which open 
on a vest of old-rose silk veiled with gold threaded ecru 
guipure. This brocatelle is also employed for accessories of 
handsome velvet or faced-cloth gowns, and enters into the 
com position of Some very rich evening wraps. 

There are many broché changeable sutins of lighter 
weight than the foregoing fabrics, having a shot ground in 
two colors, with small broché figures of one or the other 
color in the ground thrown on the surface; for example, a 
shot dark n and Jacqueminot red ground with red 
figures, a shot turquoise blue and black ground with tur- 
quoise figures, or a nd iu réséda and pale old-rose with 
old-rose marking. These make charming little gowns for 
all sorts of occasions, according to the color and the degree 
of elegance of the trimming. Thus there is a ficured satin 
having a light violet ground pin-dotted with black und 
white, and ‘‘ ermined,” that is, strewn with small black and 
white figures shaped like ermine tails; this is trimmed with 
black velvet piped with white satin,and may be made more 
elaborate with either white or black lace. 

There are many bengalines with ordinary, with medium, 
and with exceedingly cuarse cords or ribs, which come in a 
wide range’ of colors, and are used both for entire gowns 
and in combinations for paris of wool gowns. Fancy ben- 
galines with shot or jaspered grounds in quaint mixtures of 
color make pretty and more or less dressy gowns, with 
usually a relief of solid color of velvet, faille, or satin. A 
silk having a mixed ground in light green and black, corded 
with black, and strewn with tiny pink cubes, is made up 
with revers, ‘‘ wings,” aud belt of black velvet, and a vest 
or guimpe of pink crépe or chiffon. For a more elaborate 
gown the sleeves would be of black lace over light green 
silk, and knots of pink ribbon added. The “ painted” ben- 
galines are evening silks with light grounds in ‘‘ corkscrew” 
cords, in white, cream, straw, and delicate tints of blue, green, 
or pink, with printed Pompadour bouquets that appear as 
though painted in water-colors. They are employcd for 
elaborate toileties, with perhaps an addition of plain satin 
to match the ground, or perhaps colored velvet in harmony 
with the design, and laces. 

For accessories of handsome evening gowns of brocade 
or “‘ painted” silks ig celowrs peluche, a deep-piled velvet, 
which promises to be largely used this winter, and comes in 
all the evening shades. A richer and more costly novelty 
is velours sillons ; this is also a deep piled velvet, with the pile 
shaved lower in zigzag furrows, producing a peculiar effect 
of high lights and decp shadow with changeable color. It 
is manufactured in light, medium, and dark colors, and is 
used for rich evening cloaks as well as for accessories of 
gowns. In dark colors it makes rich gowns of chaste ele- 
gance, especially for Indies of maturer years. A very hand- 
some toileti¢ of dark green sillon is made in redingote style, 
the edges finished with an iridescent green and gold feather 
band. The front opens on a full inner front of pale bluish 
mauve satin, veiled with black Greek net that is spangled in 
green and gold. 

Velvet-figured satins figure among the novelties, show- 
ing small velvet figures of lighter contrasting color 6n a 
dark satin background. A costume of this material, which 
has a dark brown ground set with small lozenges of light 
old-blue velvet with a scarlet dot in the centre, has a round 
skirt lined with blue and red shot silk, and trimmed with 
two rows of narrow old-blue marabout separated by scarlet 
galloon. The jacket corsage is of plain brown velvet to 
match the ground of the figured stuff, with sleeves of the 
figured stuff, and a vest of it from which turn revers of old- 
blue faille. 

There are numbers of pretty fancy velvets in checked, 
striped, watered, and changeable effects, to be used for trim- 
ming or parts of gowns. One velvet has a sparse pile of 
dark color, shéwing vaguely through it a changeable ground 
of bright contain color; as, for example, a dark blue pile 
on a red and gold changeable back. Another pretty mate- 
rial for accessories is a diapered satin which comes in light 
colors overlaid with a small net-work in black and gold. 
This is also employed for entire dresses by young women, 
with black satin ruffles and girdle, or black silk muslin frills 
and black velvet belt. EMMELINE RayYMoNnD. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE BRIDE. 


UTUMN has a certain pre-eminence as the favorite sea- 

son for weddings. ‘These brilliant days, low-toned 
and hazy in the morning, serene and fair at noon, amber 
and opal at evening, are with us the loveliest of the year, 
the pleasantest for jaunt and voyage, the most delightful 
for outings of every kind. Just to be alive is now pleasure 
enough. Youth, love, hope, combine to choose them for 
the most fateful event in life. 

All the world loves a lover, and all the world adores a 
bride. She passes down the aisle in the white glimmer and 
sheen of her satin and lace, in her sparkle of gems, her 

arniture of flowers, and old and young do her honor on 

er wedding day. Softly flushing, with eyes downcast, she 
steps onward to the coronation of her girlhood, this hour 
when she gives the holiest and most generous gift one hu- 
man being can bestow upon another without reserve to the 
man of her choice. Her name, her separate existence, her 
independent life, are hereafter to be merged in the life of 
her husband. She gives no more than he does, this ra- 
diant, blushing, charming creature, in her shining soft dra- 
peries and her diaphanous veil, but she gives in a differ- 
ent way. She it is who in marriage comes out, from her 
own people and her father’s house, to become allied to the 
house and the people of another, to bear children of another 
race and lineage, to lose in a way her former identity, and 
be known as a member of another tribe and clan. 

What Ruth, in her sweet loyalty of love, said to the wid- 
owed Naomi, is in effect the declaration of every bride at 
the altar: 

** Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
= lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 


‘** Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
me and thee.” 

Milton, who in these days is very much out of fashion, 
with his 

“He, for God only; 
She, for God in him,” 
yet voices the sentiment of many a trustful bride on her 
marriage day. Better and clearer saw Shakespeare, that 
miracle of insight and of expression, when he wrote, 
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“ He is the half of a blessed man, 
Left to be finixhed by such as she; 
And she, a fair divided excellence, 
Whore talness of perfection lies in him” 


That tells the story of a congenial partnership in wed- 
lock. Each is the other's compicment. What one lacks 
the other supplies. Shakespeare's counsel, 


“ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; #0 wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's beart,”’ 


is not invariably accepted by our wedded pairs, who are apt 
to think that a greater chance for happiness, all things consid- 
ered, falls to the share of those who are nearly of anage. Yet 
there is no rule. Singularly happy unions are often found 
where the wife, not the husband, is the elder, sometimes ° 
the elder by a decade of years or more. Aud a husband 
who has eighteen or twenty years the start as we count 
birthdays is apt to combine a semi-paternal tenderness 
with the devotion usually offered by a husband to his wife. 

It would be well if we did not so often take for granted 
that love and love only is enough as an outfit for the matri- 
monial voyage. This, the universal belief of youth and in- 
experience, is nevertheless not fully true, or is true with a 
qualifying clause. There can be no happiness when love is 
wanting, no purity of motive nor sacramental blessedness 
in marriages made for convenience and leaving love out of 
the calculation. But the fancy of one undisciplined young 
person for another of the opposite sex is sometimes a mere 
travesty on the sacred name of love. It is not even worthy 
the name of friendship; and friendship is love's royal high- 
way, its consecrated stepping-stone. 

The romantic girl who elopes with her father’s coachman; 
the silly youth who secretly unites himself with an igno- 
rant young woman, whose rosy lips are a doorway for false 
syntux and vulgar slang, are both likely to awaken to their 
mistake when awakening is too late to retrieve their tolly. 

The essentials to a successful marringe, love being pre- 
supposed as the first and most hallowed ingredicnt in the 
cup, are congeniality of tastes, similarity of uims, social fit- 
ness, and education along the same lines, and last, though not 
quite least, something to live on. A marriage is the found- 
ing of a new household, of a new family among the families 
of the earth. Some material considerations must thercfore 
enter in when an affair so far-reaching is in iis beginning, 
and roof, shelter, food, raiment, fuel, books, amusemenis, 
everything which goes to the making an agreeable environ- 
ment, will cost money. The financial foundation cannot be 
ignored if the edifice of married happiness is to rise in grace 
and symmetry. 

In thrifty France the bride’s dowry is provided for by 
wise and judicious economy, carried forward during her 
whole life, from babyhood on. In other European countries, 
when settlements are made between the contracting parties, 
some provision is set aside, safe against accident and against 
the intervention of her husband without her consent, for 
the wife’s comfort and honorable establishment. In our 
newer country this is not yet more than exceptional; but 
where it is possible, it is an appropriate and discreet ar- 
rangement, which brings no jar of discord into the music of 
the wedding bells. 
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A. P.—The bridal veil is now worn thrown back altogether, as it is not 
an easy matter to rearrange it after it has been draped over the face. The 
nshers present all guests to the bridal party, and the groom's friends to 
the hostess, If the young people of a family are old enough to be in so- 
ciety, cards should be addressed to them. Send an invitation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, then one in another envelope to the Misses Jones. Read an 
article on weddings in the last Bazar. 

Eriquetre.—You canpot very well offer to replace or repair a piece of 
furniture or an ornament that you have broken by accident. It is more 
delicate to wait a little, and then, if your terms with your hostess will per- 
mit, let some flowers or a suitable gift emphasize your regrets. 

Tononamus.—In registering at a hotel a man signs bi» name simply, 
“John Smith”; a woman registers, “ Mra. John Smith,” or Miss Mary 
Smith.” An announcement card requires no response. A church wed- 

ding invitation requires no response. A wedding reception card requires 
the same response a8 any other reception. Address to the hostess. 

Haneterr.—You may have your cards read, “ Mra. Mary Brown”; that 
is the usual way, under the circumstances you mention. 

Rurat.—You will, of conrse, be introduced to the groom by an usher 
or by the bride herself. You take the right arm of your escort, 

Zovr.—Yon should not take your guest to a wedding reception without 
asking permission of the hosters 

Reaper.—A bride-elect should not pat p. p.c. on her cards. The re- 
freshments may be served during the entire reception. It is hardly de- 
sirable to invite ple to your wedding reception when you are not upon 

calling terms with them. The souvenirs should be sent to the bridemuids 
and ushers before the ceremony. 

Entr.—Why not call your place “ Lake View,” “ Lake Side Farm,” or 
“ Erie Slope,” or something of that descriptive character? Yon can per- 
haps discover some Indian name among the traditions of the neighbor- 
hood that will please you. 

F. Z.—Lay the waist lining on the accordion-pleated material, and cut 
the latter to fit. Cut the top of the pleated ekirt shorter in frowt and on 
the sides before se it to the belt. Your snggestions about the 
India silk waist are good. You will need a skirt length eight or vine 

ards wide for the silk skirt. Such pleated skirts are very popular for 
rouse dresses. Blue-tinted or else white undressed kid gloves should be 
worn with your light blue evening dresses. 

Ouio,—Une black moiré with your cashmere dress, and select a modcl 
from the winter gowns illustrated In Bazar No, 42, on page 878. 

Mestanes—Uee your yard and a half of trimming for side gores in the 
skirt. 

E. M. B.—Do not alter your challi dress with the silk waist. 

Miss M. L. K.—Make the grenadine skirt with a ebort demi-train and a 
basque. The waist of the “poplin dress” you mention is alike in front 
aud back. 

Camitta.—Lengthen the coat nearly to the knee, make the edge straight, 
and have much fulness in the back below the waist in bel!l-back featlon 
Certainly, you can trim with gimp. Added basques may reach to the 
oes and are very full, the fulness showing on the sides as well as in the 

pack. 

Mise A. L.—Yonr very pretty wool and velvet would be handsome made 
up like the last gown filustrated on page 878 of Bazar No. 42. Add some 
brown mink or black marten fur. You have not quite enough velvet. 

M. 8. 8.—Yon will find excellent illustrations and Supplement patterns 
of coats by which to reraodel those you mention in Bazar No. 89. 

J. M. B.—Make an over-skirt and fichn of either manve or black mons- 
seline de soie upon your heliotrope satin. Trim with knife-pleatings and 
spangled jet galloon. You could add a long basque of brown cloth under 
your plush jacket. 

M.—Your black sample is satin de Lyon. A good model for it is the 
first dress illustrated on page 878 of No, 42. Make the vest of 
agen red, or black velvet, and edge the jacket and basque with spangled 

t galloon. Your silk is a good quality, and the price you mention is 
very reasonable indeed. 

Unpinr.—Examine the jeweller's stock for the design you need. A 
star, a crown, or a sword pin may answer your purpose. 

R. K.—The Centary Dictionary defines a cairn as “A heap of stones; 
especially one of a class of lange heaps of stones common in Great Britain, 
particularly in Scotiand and Wales, and generally of a conical form.” It 
adds that some are sepuichral, some 


to commemorate a great 
eveut, etc. 











WRITING-TABLE FURNITURE. 

‘I \HE thrée articles illustrated are mounted in 
i rough-finished russet leather, and are ornament 
ed with panels of smooth tan leather that are em 
broidered in silks and gold thread. Fig. 1 is pro 
vided with a slate five inches wide by three and a 
half deep, while below in the embroidered panel is 
. hook for filing. The rack, Fig. 2, is divided into 
compartments for stationery; it is ornamented with 
ow stamped gilt border. The blotting-pad, 


1 nat 


Fig, 8, is handsomely embroidered on the upper cov- 
er. the flowers in shades of old-rose, the leaves in 
bronze green, both touched up with gilt. 


PURSE AND HANDKERCHIEF BAG. 
> IS clever and dainty little bag is of the sim- 
plest possible construction. It consists of a 


ten-inch square of black velvet lined with pale rose 
colored silk. <A circular eard-board disk three inch- 
es in diameter forms the bottom, placed at the cen 


tre of the square, and sewed between the outside and 
lining Ihe stitches on the outside are covered by a 
black silk cord sewed around the edge. Three inch- 


es from the bottom circle an outer circle is marked; 
and along this, at intervals of an inch and a half, 
small gilt rings are sewed. Two thin gilt chains 
1 yard long are threaded in opposite directions 


rs,and serve to draw up the bag, 
ends are fastened to a ring, which is 
i finger 


their upper! 
s pped ove! 


COLLARETTE OF CHIFFON 
LACE 
(Pee muslin of any of. the pale delicate 

tints and black lace are the materials combined 
in this collarette Along the middle of a ribbon 
neck-band two inches and a half wide a ruche of 
the same ribbon pleated in double box pleats is set; 
veiling this ribbon ruche is a second ruche of chif- 
fon, made of a bias scarf a yard and a half iong, 
which is folded lengthwise, and edged with applied 
black lace along euch side, then pleated with a 
heading Ribbon strings to tie are edged with a 
similar frill 


AND 
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or CuIrFON 
Lace 





Socks. 


COLLARETT# AND 





InFANT’s KniITTED 


For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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Purse AND HANDKERCHIEF 
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INFANT'S SLEEVELF 
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Empromerep Linen SpPLasHen. 
For design and description see No, VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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FLower Lamp SHADE. 





For patiern and description see No. XIV. on patiern-sheet Suppl. 


BAZAR 





Hanv-Bae or VELVET AND SATIN. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 1 
SLATE. 


ss WRAPPER. 


FLOWER LAMP SHADE. 


7 rose, the peony, or the pop- 

py may serve «s the motif 
for lamp shades like that of which 
an illustration is given. The wire 
frame which forms the foundation 
of the shade is covered with India 
silk of the color of the petals, and 
edged with two frills of silk—one of 
the color, the other of green. The 
body of the shade is then covered 
with rows of shaded silken petals 
gummed on, graduating in size from 
those of three inches in depth at the 
top +o four inches at the lower part. 
A circle of green leaves projects at 
the top, and two rows fringe the 
lower edge. 


SOME NURSERIES. 


F it were not for grown-up people, eliild- 

hood would be the most delightful period 
of life. It is then that the pleasures of im- 
agination are greatest. ' 

Young, vigorous, and untiring explorers 
enter a new and enchanting world, Each 
turn of the head gives a new impression, 
each outstretched finger a new sensation. 
Oh, the, wonder, the mystery, the delight, of 
finding the meaning of the strange sights 
and scenes of this earth on which they bave 
newly lighted! 

Unhappily, surrounding each small trav- 
eller is a group of people ready to dispel 





—MEMORANDUM 








Beapep Crocuet Oprra-Giass Bae. 


For pattern and description see No, VII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


every illusion with founts of knowledge 
always on top. Even the toys that are 
given to children are so unanswerably 
complete that, failing to interest the 
mind, they stimulate only the passion 
for acquisition. 

We, looking backward at childhood, 
can each remember how we turned from 
completion to creation, just as children 
now will turn from a miniature electric 
railway, the iast triumph of ingenuity, 
to construct an omnibus out of chairs 
and pillows, and imagination will gild 
broken pieces of china with a splendor 
such as no daintily set-off buffet can 
boast. 

The niirsery is the great arena of this 
little world of work and wonder. In 
this era of rich young fathers and mo- 
thers it takes the place it ought to hold. 
In the most luxurious of modern houses 
the nursery and its appendages are 
among the important departments of 
the home. In one such establishment 
it is a complete suite of apartments. 
The nursery proper is First Empire in 
style, the wood being mahogany, which, 
except for a few classic lines, is with- 
out ornament. The furniture is ma- 





Fig. 2.—Rackx ror STATIONERY. 
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Fig. 3.—Empromerep LEATHER BLOTTER. 


hogany mounted in brass, and is in keeping 
with the style of the room. Attached to it 
is a morning and breakfast roem in-pine 
painted in gray-green. Here the children 
take their meals, a dumb-waiter connecting 
with the butler’s pantry below. They have 
their own staff of servants, and may wait or 
be waited upon, wash their own dishes, and, 
if they desire, carry on their own mimic 
housekeeping. A third room is school or 
play room, with a hard-wood floor for bi- 
cycle and tricycle, but of which the princi- 
pal feature is the frescoed ceiling, on which 
are painted the heavens and planetary sys- 
tem for their instruction and entertainment. 

But such luxury is only an accident of the 














MN 


well-appointed nursery, which 
may perhaps exist better with- 
out it. The essential thing is 
that it shall have plenty of the 
crude material .on which the 
alert minds and active bodies 
can work; for nothing need be 
said here of air, light, cleanli- 
ness,matters which in these days 
of hygiene and body - culture 
need no extra word. 

One of the prettiest nurseries 
is ruled over by a little maid. 
The dado is made of matting, 
and this has been painted on one 


side with Japanese scenes; an- Fig. 1.—Sator Har. 
other stretch is filled with vig- For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


orous squaws, bucks, and pap- 
pooses. In another is the Es- 
quimau with his wife and their 
huts of snow. Italian arbors, 
tambourines, bambinos, and 
contadini fillanother. Thus the 
little maid clinging to the wood- 
en border above journeys from 
clime to clime, and makes ac- 
quaintance with the babies of 
other lands. Above the dado 
the wall is papered with Mother 
Goose paper, and off this she 
has learned those immortal tales 
which from youth to old age 
never lose their charm. 


Fig. 3.—Freatuer Toque 
For description see patteru-sheet Suppl. 





Woon And VELvetr Gown. 
For description see patiern-sheet Supplement. 


But the nursery of nurseries is that occupied 
by three boys. It is a long oak-trimmed room 
lighted by three windows. In each embrasure 
is a locker, of which the upholstered cover 
makes a window-seat. In a locker each boy 
keeps his most cherished belongings. Here no 
invasion is allowed, and if a free fight is the 
consequence, it is defensible according to the 
unwritten laws ofthe nursery. Each window- 
seat is, in fact, one boy’s province. This is re- 
cognized, and he gives ita name. This name 
changes from time to time, according to what 
place or theme may be uppermost in his mind. 
At present ‘* Chicago,” ‘‘ Winkietown,” and 
“The Blue Light,” which last is the name of the 
new village omnibus, are the places between 
which commerce, negotiations of state, and in 
tercourse more or less friendly are exchanged. 

When wearied with play,indisposed or choos- 
ing solitude, each boy can curl up upon cush- 
ions in his own place and sleep, or look out on 
a distant panorama of wood and streams, or on 
the nearer view of lawn and garden. But the 
joy of joys is a window-screen of stained glass, 
which turns the world outside into an enchant- 
ed land, red and green, blue and gold, and which 
is held in great store on rainy days, when the 
gloom outside can be defied by the color and 
beauty within. 

The floor of the nursery is of hard wood, and 
is left uncarpeted, but highly waxed. The fact 
that the boys, with soap from the bath-room, 
once made on it a sliding-place in midsummer, 
should not be argued against it. The floor, 
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Vewvet Costume Morr. 
For description see pattern-sheet SuppL 



























LirtLe Grru’s Fur-TrmmmMep Veivet Hoop. 


For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


however, is not left bare. It is strewn with rugs, which can 
at any moment be switched out of the road of ** choo-choo” 
cars and galloping horses. These rugs, especially those of 
white and black furs, are among the most essential of the 
nursery properties. They cover Esquimau huts and Indian 
wigwams; now they are white bears, black bears, or are the 
garments of rival tribes at deadliest warfare. Again they 
are game brought in after long and perilous hunting-trips 


by Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 


Surrounding the fireplace is a set of Dutch blue Scripture 
tiles. Here, as often as is practicable, there is an open fire, 





and memory will long hold the 
stories told from the quaint old 
Dutch pictures in the quieter 
hours. Above the fire-place the 
mantel is carried in niches to the 
wall surrounding a centre panel 
framed in oak, containing a plas- 
ter cast of Michael Angelo’s 
** Mother and Child.” In these 
niches are whatever objects of 
beauty and interest are too rare 
for careless handling. 

The walls are rose-tinted with 
a finish that will submit to water 
andacloth. These walls are ab- 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s TurBan. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. solutely free to the inhabitants 


of the nursery. Sometimes they 
look like the bill-poster’s dream, 
resplendent with the colored pic 
tures from the Graphie and oth- 
er journals, wood-cuts from 
HanrpPer’s WEEKLY, caricatures, 
or valentines. Toward this art 
collection all members and 
friends of the family are impress- 
ed; a favorite for life is he who 
ean bring a bit of a circus poster. 
It is curious to observe how or 
der in arrangement both with re 
spect to form and color is evolved 
out of these youthful experiences 
in hanging pictures. 

But a never-failing resource are 
white boards of the dado, where, 
squat like Turks on cushions, 
























FreaTHER BONNET. 


For description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


CLotTa anp S1rik Gown. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


with colored crayons, the most remarkabie 
draughtsmanship that ever astonished the 
world goes daily on. Thes children draw 
both from the model and :rom inner con 
sciousness, and I know not which is the more 
interesting and original. These drawings are 
never destroyed until the youthful artist has 
a new inspiration and so elects. 

The cushions are also a feature of the nur 
sery, being great in pillow fights and for de- 
fence in sieges. As covers were long since 
decided to be impracticable, the pillows are 
made of the gayest-lued striped ticking that 
ean be found, and of burlap and gunnybag, 
the last material being in great favor. 

Expensive toys are discouraged in this nur 
sery, except, as in building-blocks, they serve 
some constructive purpose. Such are dissect- 
ing maps and pictures, carts of all sorts, and 
of course hobby-horses, which inspire the ten 
der mind with dreams of pride and glory, es- 
pecially when the horses have flowing manes 
and tails. But the favorite toy in this nursery 
is a raft, about three feet square, mounted on 
rollers, constructed by a tinkering stableman, 
on which, laden with merchandise and steered 
by a stout stick, commerce is carried on be 
tween the seaports of ‘‘ Chicago,” ‘‘ Winkie 
town,” and ‘‘ The Blue Light.” 

The limit of exclusion as to toys is reached 
in those which leave nothing to be desired, and 
those which require the elucidation and assis- 


Recertion Tor.eTre FoR ELpERLY Lapy. tance of older people. This is the children's 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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world; they must manage it themselves. Where 











realities fail. imagination must come to the | 
rescue, aud between these the ire not three 
more interesting, alert, and happy boys in 


the country Mary Gay HuMPHREYs 


MICHEL FELIX CORNE, 


LITTLE less than a hunred years ago, 
f bidding farewell to fair lialian skies, 
he sought our shores iv search of shelter, and 
no less to find what might most directly yield 
him a cheerful independence, and at once set 
tled in Newport, Rhode Island. A popular 
writer of the present, who has gathered remi- 
niscences of that period, speaks of him as a 
peculiar person, a singular genius, not master 
cf any trade or profession, yet not disdain 
ing any form of work or business that would 
add an honest penny to his purse 
His portrait, by Vandyck, bangs in Red- 
wood Library, and his name enrolled 
g notable persons taking residence in 
that beautiful city by the sea, where he lived 
to a good old age, respected by all 
His fame, however, rests upon his enthu- 
gnition of the uses of tomatoes; 
sud it is recorded that he was the first person 
in Newport who included them in the daily 
ill of fare Concerning their deliciousness 
ould not say too much, and with quite 
as much zeal despised potatoes saying, with 
Potato, he grows in the dark, or 
in damp cellar, and have pale, lank roots, 
He vo flavor Be lives underground, 
But the tomato, he ows in the sunshine; 
s fine ro un exquisite flavor. 


1s 


Siastic reco 


ne « 


einphasis 


y color 


He is wholesome; and when he is put in the 
soup you relish him, and you leave nothing 
la the plats a 

CHOICE RECEIPTS 


Shaddocks, or Grape Fruit.—These make a 
delicious and refreshing course, either at 
luncheon or dioner, when served in this way: 
Cut the shaddocks in two through the mid- 
die. Stand them on end, and with a pair of 
scissors cut the divisions around the core so 


that the core may be lifted out. Now fill 
the hole with powdered sugar and rum, 
allowing a teaspoonful of rum to each half- 


shaddock. Serve very cold. They look 
particularly pretty when each half is placed 
on a separate plaie and banked about with 
cracked ice, 


Stuffed Dates.—This is a very nice sweet- 


ment to have on the luncheon table, besides 
being easily and cheaply made. Allow a 
quart of peanuts to a pound of dates. Slit 
the date open aloog the side and remove the 
stone, filling its place with a peanut. Press 
the date together aud roll it in fine granu 


lated sugar; if they are to be kept for any 
length of time they should be closely packed 
in air-tight boxes 

Baked Peaches 
fi m peaches. Remove the stones, and place 
each half-peach on a round piece of buttered 


toast. Fill the cavity made by the stone 
with a generous piece of butter, and cover 
the peach with powdered sugar. Now sprin- 


kle the sugar with lemon juice and a little 
nulmeg, and put in the oven on an earthen- 


ware dish for twenty minutes. Serve hot 
with cream. Appies may be treated in the 
same manner, 


Walvut Salad.—Cut the inside leaves out 
of a hindsome head of cabbage. Fill the 
bow! that will be made by so doing with 
celery cut in small pieces and English wal- 
nut meats, either halved or broken into 
smaller pieces, well mixed with mayonnaise, 
Syrup.—Take 6 ounces of pre- 
served yinger, pound it, and pour over a 


} yi 
Ginger 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 








ha» » weed for over fifty years by millions of 
mo # fo ic children while teething, with perfect 
enccer. It euothes the child, eofte e gume, allaye 
all pain, rea wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhan s y druggisie in every art of the 
wor lwenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 
A NOVELTY 

t» some people who are not at present familiar with 
ite value, bui onr friends have bee wing it for 30 
yea nd regard the Gall Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk as a household necessity. Sold by Gro- 


cers aod Druggteta. ide. 





ADVERTIS#EMEIN'IS, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
a Hatast Gr; Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
vee Soluble, 


i No ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
§ with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, end BASILY DIGESTED, 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 
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quart of water. Put 4 pounds of sugar in | 
a poreeluin-lined kettle. Beat the whites of 
2 eggs, and mix gradually with a pint and a | 
Lalf of water; pour over the sugur, and stir 
until dissolved; place the kettle over the fire, 
and let boil. Skim until clear, strain in the | 
ginger water, and boil until sufficiently thick. | 
Take from the fire, let cool, and bottle. 

Rose Syrup.—Put a quart of clear water 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, and bring to a | 
boil; add a pound of fresh fragrant rose 
leaves—the old-fashioned hundred-leaf rose | 
is best for syrup— —take from the fire, cover, 
and stand aside for twenty-four hours. Strain | 
through a fine muslin cloth, put in a farina- 
boiler, add 4 pounds of sugar, and stir over | 
the fire until dissolved. Stand aside to cool, | 
add two or three drops of ottar of roses, 
bottle, and seal. 

Violet syrup may ve made in the same 


| way, sweet violets picked free from stalks 


Pair and halve a few good | 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


| $2.98, 


and calyxes to be used. These syrups are a 
delicate flavoring for very fine cakes, frost- 
ings, and ices. 





RIDLEY'S © 


Grand Street, N.Y. 


CLOAKS 
SUITS 


Wraps, Jackets, Capes. 


LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 


| $5.90 


200 Ladies’ Stylish Velvet Capes, 
silk — also Black Clay 
worth 
$9.75. 


' $9.98 
iin... aan ) 


lnace.. 
Misses’ Fine Fancy Cioth Long 
Gn, wih doe capone 8 
LADIES’ STYLISH JACKETS, 
Large Derby — full Sleeves, trimmed 
Fur and Braid. 


$7.90 siscn 


MISSES’ JACKETS 


Large Collars and Sleeves, in plain 


and fancy cloth, 
$3.90, $4.50. 


Ladies’ Handsome Cloth Capes, large sizes, 
trimmed Silk, Fur, Braid, and Ribbon; 


$8.90, $12.00 to $18.75. 


50 doz. Ladies’ Flannel Waists,trimmed, 
colors: Navy, Red, and Black........ $1.25 





100 Misses’ Pan Size New- 
markets, in plain and fancy 
mixed cloth—cost to make, 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money | 
Refunded, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


Children’s Fashions | 





This little coat—sines land 2yrs.,is mado of 
er Down—waist a sleeves. embroidered 
os White, Blue, Pink, Gray and Tan. 


From our little book, “‘How to clothe Rehten,” 
which wi will be muiied on épplication. 


We clothe children of all ages in the 
best manner at the least cost, including 
everything from Hats to Shoes. 


Best & Co., 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liliputian Bazaar. 








| 


MID-SEASON SALE. 
RICH DRESS GOODS. 


Ladies who have yet to select 
their winter dress materials will 
find great advantages in Rich 
Novelty Woollens at the sale dur- 
ing the present week. 

These special lines include 
Handsome Tufted Bourettes, | 
Genuine Scotch Tweeds, Silk- | 
and-wool Suitings in peppered | 
effects, Bradford Diagonals. 

Diamond Matelasse, 





| of the better class of plain goods. | 


This specially arranged sale will | 
be uncommonly attractive. Only | 
a few of the lines have been item- | 
ized. All the goods to be sold are 
our direct importations. 


James McCreery &Co, i: 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


Always Mention 
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Pindot | 
| Twills,and an extraordinary range 


F.BOOSS & BRO. 


Established 1853. 


FINE FURS 





Gown Mevar, 
Panis, 1878, 


Hieurst Awan, 
Centenniat, 1876, 


Forty-first Season. 





We have a choice stock of superb Furs made into 


the latest and most elegant designs iu 


| FUR GARMENTS, 


which we are offering at 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Our exclusive designs in 


Reeter Coats, Loose Frout Coats, Empire 
Coats, Louls XVI. Capes, Columbus 
Capes, Umbrella Capes, Sacques, and 
Newmarkets. 


Maffs and Fur Neck Scarfs, and Furs of every de- 
scription in Seal, Mink, Russian Sable, Astrakhan, 
Persian Lamb, Marten, and all the finer Furs. 

Every variety of Fur Trimming. 


F. Booss & Bro. 


449 BROADWAY, 26 MERCER ST. 


Grand St. “L” Station. ‘Telephone 388 Spring. 


Catalogues Mailed on Application. 


Lewis Union Suits 


COMBINE TWO GARMENTS IN ONB 


SUMMER OR WINTER 
WEIGHT. 
EASY anv GRACEFUL 


axp MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 


WHEN ONCE WORN. 








“Sadana 
of the 
HIGHEST ORDER OF EXCELLENCE, 
The Textile World of Boston thus 
cpecke of the World’s Fair Exhibit of 
is vom “The most perfect 


ens, wi 
neither — _ wrinkle, ‘and _al- 


wore mate in this ae ee Ser 
to see a 
anything shows | in the particulars men- 





ASK YOUR OCALER TO SHOW THESE GOODS TO YOU. 
ENCLOSE STAMPS FOR NLUSTRATED 


| LEWIS KNITTING CO. 
Janesville. Vis. 


— ——— 


‘Ws day all i dey in the day-time, 
And there is no night in in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


when 





309 to 321 Grand St.,N. Y. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


Largest Importers from Japan, 


@X 


V4 


TRADE MARK. 


China, India, Turkey,and Persia. 


877 and 879 BROADWAY, New York. 


| writing to advertisers. 





ARTISTIC ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES. | 


—— - e for 





A realistic story of the early days of Creede, telli: 
and curious incidents of the Great Boom an: 
bycks and the part a woman played in it. 
WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 

Tue Great Drvipe for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 
bearing the name o' 


Crawford or Fleming 


ng t to any branch 
of these families. 
The Great Drvipe is a 
copious] yillustrated month- 
ral to overfiow- 
each month with good 
things to interest young 
and ded. as is like no other 


co-work 


MISS POLLY PARSONS. 














journal, being strikingly 

Velvet Table Covers, 42x42 inch, Shiki Silk Curtains, 8x03 feet, white, original and furnishing matters of fact and 

olive, old bine, terra cotta, one emproid- yellow, pink, light blae, sage, écrn, old pm pon A ye poreee 

ered silk lining and frin: sees 2.00 ll blue, live, gold embroi: lered, ir....827 ; one . 

. - a se. $1 = _ ook iaikeotiiient oe 50 Sen ay for our Great Premium 
Satin Table Covers, 48x48 inch, old | Habutal Silk Bed Sprends, 6x9 feet. mber, offering absolutely free beautiful 

bine, old rose, sage, old gold, beautiful de- white, light bine, old rose, silk and gold es of a most novel character, made of 

signs in gold and silk embroidery. ........ 16.50 fem 9 ingle PRN I 65.00 ee oneeme one rare agates, varying from 
Habutal Silk Table Covers, 48x48 Shikit Silke Bed Spreads, 6x9 fect, silk: pho EO 

inch, white, cream, old gold, old rose, lined and interlined, yellow, white, light to the rough but rich and brilliant 

light bine, sage, drawn-work border, fine a an od oe is get, heavy 0.00 goidand silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 

gold embroidered. .........60+s0ececeeeees 24.00 Bee ‘ae Satin tansel......-. Red Spreads, 6x0 fee ‘font, 80. ge Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
Satin Lambrequin 30x108 inch, white, white, slight ne bles, pink, silk-lined and ‘eter, We know ses you be pleased. 

cream, yellow, pink, light bine, olive, fine lined, richly embroidered in various colored | ways address 

gold embroidered, silk fringe............. 18.00 metal threads, cord and tassel trimmed....125.00 THE 






selvedge, with the name, 
FOR'SALE BY THE 


SMART BLACEH STU FT'¥FE's. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


The genuine Priestley dress goods are stam 
B. Co. Tak 


every 5 yards, on the under side of the 
ake no others. 


LEADING DEALERS. 
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GREAT Divive.. 


1g16 Arapahoe St, Seaver, Cte 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Centains no Ammonia or Alum. 
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a j CHARLES GOUNOD. 
In truth, VIN MARIANI is perfect, To my ood friend A. MARIANI, Sy dis- BUILE ZOLA writes to Mr. MARIANI, quoting 





















































that admirable wine which so often ? “ ” : 
gives us health, drives away the blues, and restored my strength. aguate tg Setinse ar. Sapa 
is of such excellent quality, that who ever FN tS. a ssw --++ The Elixir of Life, which combats 
tastes it, might almost desire to be forever -S=:====: human debility, the one real cause of every 
debilitated and depressed, thus to have a Henk ment, Hennsce! Hohement tavirtnars) 4 > Steere Scientia WentBn OF Youth, 
pretext to drink it bo Peters area | which, in giving vigor, health and energy, 
oss eee ta would create an entirely new and superior 

VICTORIEN SARDOU. ? race.” 
CA, Srunveh EMILE ZOLA. 


FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


Most popularly used tonic stimu- 


lant in Hospitals, Public and 
Religious Institutions. 
Universally praised in all the 


Medical Journals. 


Prescribed by the Medical Profes- 
sion since 30 years through- 
out Europe and America. 


Over 7,000 written endorsements 
from prominent physicians. 





(* MARIANI WINE." 


THE ORIGINAL FRENCH GOCA TONIC. 


Nourishes, Strengthens, Stimulates, Fortifies and Refreshes the Entire System. 


Fatigued brain and body, loss of appetite, stomach, lung and throat troubles, impoverished blood. 
As palatable as the choicest old wines. Effect is immediate and lasting. 





To MONSIEUR MARIANI: Your “COCA” Gentlemen: | have much pleasure in Strange to say that “VIN MARIANI,” 


from America, gives to my “White Fathers,” stating that | have used the “VIN MAR- so exquisite a wine, should also be a medi- 

sons of Europe, the courage and strength to 1ANI” for many years. |! consider it a cament, and a delicious one at that, so 

civilize Asia and Africa. valuable stimulant, particularly serviceable in pleasant to the taste and so beneficial to 
the case of vocalists. the entire system. 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. Yours faithfully, COQUELIN AINE 


MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. 


—We will mail, gratis, a collection of 20 portraits and autographs of celebrities 
SPECIAL OFFER on receipt of two cents in stamps to cover postage. 





Price per Bottle, One Dollar. 


AT DRUGGISTS, FANCY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, ETC., ADDRESS, 


MARIANI & CO., 


562 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. LONDON: 239 Oxford Street. 


895 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


> 
MAINTAINING HIS RECORD. 


He drove up to the w cetice on a Southern began and standing 
beside the driver, saw the disappearing down the valley. He — 
ed it for a moment, and then ‘siuking into the seat, gave vent to a hearty 
flow of tears. 

**I—I've lived here forty yea 
before. It's 0-0-only 7.50, and t 
t-t- sy minates it 


" he sobbed, “‘and never missed a train 
Ys the 7.98 train already gone. I'm 
hat’s all, and the train's gone |” 
he # came up at that moment, and his face grew sad as 
he tonched the w 


weeping man. 
«That's all right, Jim,” he whispered ; “ that's the five-o'clock express ; 
your train won't be here for twenty minutes ye.” 


Mas. Nuwep. 
one we just dise! 
Me Nowen. “Great Cesar! how do you know T” 
Mes. Nuwen. “ Well, the policeman on this bleck is her cousin too.” 
—_—_—_e————_ 


To his morning train he merrily vors 

(The station's two miles from Louesomeburst). 
llis visage with calm contentment glows 

(I's fully two miles trom Lonesomehuret), 
Ab tte singe he, 
For rural life fille hie son! with 

ne trndgeth along “right merri ee” 

(Tho’ it's two long miles from Lonesomehurst). 


He covers two-thirds of the distance there 
(Two-thirds of two miles from Lonesomehurst); 
T suddenly stops—and proceeds to swear— 
(Almost roe miles from Lonesomelurst)— 
eds to swear, and say things rash 
Enough a buecaneer t’ abnaeh ; 
For hi eageny Ayal pase and cash 
He finds he left at Lonesomeharet ! 
pntanininiitpimmcniiin 
“Do you know the difference between mushrooms and teadstools ?” 
“No Bat I have an infallible receipt for preventing puisotiing by 
toadetools.* 
“ What's that 7” 
“1 never eat mushrooms.” 


> 
” Henry, that new cook of ours is some relation to the 





—_—_—._—__— 

Tiovernouper “ What's the | = of coal these days?” 

Coat-pracen. “That depends ov how much you want. 
tone do you want ? 

Hovseuo.pen. ‘‘ That depénds on the price.” 

ietaieetGiiaiatlincsls 

“Do you-know,” said the sweet girl, dreamily, “ when I marry I shall 
have a yacht, plenty of horses, and a cottage at Newport . 

There was a wd, eadly ) ognaen: and the young man rose. *‘ Good-night ; 
good-by,” he said, sad , 

“EXcUSe ME, Miss PERKINS, BUT Is ANYBODY SITTING IN THAT SEAT NEXT TO YoU?” “ Reany Bloobumper, come here!” said the teacher, in a severe tone. 
Perkina, “YS, YOU POOR NEAR-SIGUTED MAN. THERE ARE SIX CHILDREN AND A BANDBOX SITTING THERE. ease, ma'am,” replied Benny, as he moved siowly forward, “IT didn't 

REALLY SEE THEM? do her if you "ll bet 1 me off this time, I'l] never do it again.” 


How many 


THOSE NEEDLESS QUESTIONS. 

Borely 
Misa 

CAN'T vot 


HOW TO SUCCEED ON WALL 


Ir yon are going on the Street 
To try a little spec, 

Just mind your eye and be discreet, 

And hold yourself in check 

you would earely win a pile 

And dolee far niente, 

Just do your buying all the 
At 10 and eell at 2. 


STREET. 





ALL HE COULD DO. 


“ Sir, you have stepped on my hat !" growled the old 
gentleman to the go-out-bet ween-the-ncts man 

“T am very sorry,” eald the other. “To average 
matters, on my return, sir, 1 shall give myself the 
pleasure of stepping on your shocs.” 

—oe 

“T canght sigh t of a aneak-thief under my bed in 
the hotel the other night.” 

‘Dear me! What did yon do? Yank him out?” 
anper may go into stocks “No. 1 sent for the chambermaid, and had her 

Wi thout a copper cent; sweep the room. The poor fellow dicd of suffocation.” 
Let him bat buy, though minus rocka, 

On mowvey that te lent 
He's pretty eure, if he 

mve the Street } 

If he bat buys, as I 

At 10 and selle at 2. 


If 


While 


“ She is vain, but her heart is in the right place.” 

“1 dou't helleve it. She laces so tightly, 1 don't be- 
Heve it's within three Inches of the right piace.” 

— 

“Can't you bay me a meal, sir, if yon won't give 
A million dollars may be lost me the money 7?” said the starving beggar. 

Upon a tip that’s straight “I'd like to, my poor fellow, bat I'm bound by my 
To bankruptey one may be forced oath not to. 1 belong to Ollie Teall’s non-treating 

When just at fortune’s gate; league.” 
But he is sure to win the fray 

Whose word's featina lente “Did Parsiow marry that Watkins girl ?” 
Who always boys, both night and day, “No. After he saw her mother he swore he ‘d never 

At 10 and selis at 20 hav ive a woman like that for a motber-in-law.” 

‘hy, I thought her mother was a very charming 

woman.” 

“She was. 
for the mother 


——_— 


Cagiyie Sur 
Pa SS A Tu 
“I'd back a cat ageinst a dog any day in a real Aight 
to a fluish 
“So would I, if the cat had the sense to clab the dog 
iu the bead with ber tail 


That's why Parsiow jilted the danghter 
mmpeGpeemes 


“TI should think th’ ocean steamship companies 
woald be acared to death,” sald Uncle Silas, “now 
that them cable-cars is beiu’ perfected.’ 


a 
“ Well, my son, you've epent all your time in college 
ylaying football. What are you going to do for a 
ving now that you are oat of it? Rosatir 
“I'm going to take advantage of my head of hair maids yet 7” 
and see if | can’t become one of the seven Satherland May. “ Yes—Panny Lyon.” 
sistera.’ Rossum “ Why, I thenght you hated her.” 
Mav. “ No, not exactly; but the bridemaids are to 
wear yellow, and you can imagine how that will go 
with Fanny's complexion !" 


a oe 


“Have you chosen any of your bride- 


A SLOW GOER. 
“Wuere's Dorey coine i” 
“GOING TO PICK SOME GRAPES.” 
“THEY ARE NOT RIPE YET,” 
“Ou, THEY WILL BE BY TUE TIME Ne REACHTS THEM” 


Mr. Green 
Mra. Green. 
Mr. Green 
Mra. Greer 


—_——_@————— 


* Johnny, what ie memory?” 
‘The thing you forget with.” 


Traouee. 
Jounn y 


A PROPOSITION 


Tortrrn. “Say, you couldn't epare me $5, conld you?” 

Castieron. “ Sorry, old chap, but I'm awfully short, 
Expect to take Mies Van Winkle to the theatre to- 
night." 

Turren. “You're -d Sach, Nice gir! that.” 

Castixron. “* Kath 

Torres. “ Rather! “Well, I shonld say so. Why, 
she’s one of the mort exclusive girlx | ever met.” 

Casturron. “1 didn’t know that.” 

Turree. “That's becanse she favore yon so. She 
won't have anything to do with me.” 

Castieton. * Won't,eh? Why, I thought she liked 

on.” 

‘ Torres. “In a way, yes. But she's too particular. 
The man who goes out “with that girl, old man, ought 
to feel highly henored. Mivhty few can do it." 

Casturros (pleased). “That eo? Why, I didn't 
think it was anything extraordinary that she accepted 
my invitation,” 

Turren. “You didn't! Why, she wouldn't go with 
me. You don't know when you have a gon thing, 
oid fellow.” 

CAgrieron (doubtfully). “ Well, I don't know that T 
do. She's pretty, too, isti't she ? 

‘Torres, *Pretty!, Why, that isn't the nome for it. 
She's an angel. All the fellows have been raving over 
her, but she doesnt eeem to notice any one but you.” 

Castieton (immensely pleased). “* And here I have 
been blind to itall.” 

Turren. “ Certainly, you have. But yowareso used 
to it, I euppore, you fake it asa matter of course. Oh, 
by- the- way, old wan, toreturn to that subject, coukin't 
you manage to squeeze ont a fiver 7" 

Castieron (doul(fully). “* Well, 1 don't know. 
you what I will de, thongh.” 

Turren (eagerly). “ What's that?” 

Caetieron. “Til let you have it, old fellow, when 
she proposes to me.” Tom Masson. 





I tell 


——_—.—_ — 


At one of the recent camp-meetings whieh have en- 
livened the rural colored population, an old preacher, 
after a stirring appeal fo the unconverted, came down 
from the stand, and with an eloquent wave of t 
hands, bnret fortli with : 

* De gospel ship am all-ready, -De saile ts spread. 
All she want am a cargo. Come forward, oe Jpnd- 
ders an’ sisters, come forward aw’ git orn board 

At thie jonctore a midd woman of immense THiS LOOKS LIX® AN INTERESTING ANIMAL. 
size rose from her seat, the ration barsting He ms. Me i eRauty a Goop FeiLow, nut 
from \evéty pore and mingling with her penitent UE 16 CALLED A SNOB, 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOO 
Once tt. 


A JOB AT HAND 


Mra, O Dule 


“Bo YER GOEN’ TO PO SUM Waantn’, 


™ va?” 


Mre O'Grady. “Yu; an’ meV ve atorvTuine Tee say ‘or mrt” 


Mr«. O'Dule. “ No; 


OWLY pon'T Ye THINK YE ORTER COMMENOR OW TER ONILDER FrowT?” 


tears, and squeezing past the other occupants of the 
bench, wae making her way down the aisle, when the 
minister, an ecstatic smile irradiating bie face and 
pie arms extended in welcome, advanced to 
per. 

“Det right, my sister!” he excla’ 
right. You come right orn. 
sinks de ship.” 


claimed. “ Dat's 
I'll take you In ef you 


Go.eeets 8. Wurrtie. 


AND WHY 18 BE CALLED A sNon? 

Becavese #* OUTS HIS FRIENDS RIGHT AND 
Lerr. 

War pors we po rr? 

Beoause We % NEAR-SIOHTEY IN OWE FYE, 

Bor On ME NOT SKE THEM WITH THK OTHER 
pre? 

No. He WAS ALL BE OAN DO WEARING 4 
MONOOLE ON HIS OTHER EYS. 








Nn 





. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


LUCY STONE. 


Be of good New England stock, in 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts, August 
13, 1818, Lucy Stone grew up hardy, healthy, 
independent, and strongly indiv ual. She 
had in childhood the education usually given 
to farmers’ daughters in her day—an edu- 
cation which took her first to the district 
school, and then to the nearest academy, 
but which was also largely carried on at 
home, where she set her little hand to 
whatever work was going on, and learned 
as she developed into girlhood every art 
of housewifery, and everything connected 
with in-door and out-door economy which 
a woman could possibly do. 

Her face, genial, sweet, strong, ber flute- 
like voice with its charming intonations, her 
quiet manner, her serenity, have been famil- 
iar for many years on platforms devoted to 
the cause of woman in its several phases. 
Her birth and upbringing were in an atmos- 
phere of agitation; she was taught to strug- 
gle earnestly for whatever she considered 
right, regardless of consequences. In. that 
group of women of whom Susan Anthony, 

lizabeth Cady Stanton, and herself were 
prominent figures she always assumed a con- 
pay place, because her beautiful person- 
ality, utterly void of self-consciousness, made 
this inevitable. 
herself forward; the occasion demanded her. 

Mrs. Stone, as an advocate of woman's 
rights in those now-distant days when it was 
a novelty to hear women discuss matters of 
public importance iu public assemblies, was 
always a surprise. A woman so advanced 
in her ideas that she insisted on retaining 
her maiden name after her marriage, must 
surely, people thought, be of Amazonian 
appearance, of loud and declamatory elo- 
quence, if eloquent at all, brusque, mascu- 
line, aggressive, tactless. Mrs. Stone was 
the precise opposite of these descriptive 
adjectives. She was never masterful, 
though forceful and energetic. Her argu- 
ments were persuasive. Her air and man- 
ner were gentle, womanly, and maternal. As 
a lecturer she held her audience spellbound. 
As a friend and coworker she was unex- 
celled. For more than twenty-five years she 
occupied the position of editor-in-chief of 
the Woman's Journal, showing there the 
ability and fairness which characterized her 
in every role she assumed. 

Lucy Stone taught school in her native 
New England as a girl, and by severe econ- 
omy saved enough to take her to college 
at Oberlin, where she made both ends meet 
only by the most strenuous self-denial. She 
cooked her own meals, and took them in 
her room, and had, it is said, but one 
gown during ber four years’ term, and 
that a cheap sprint. But she was gradu- 
ated with hoftors, and ber strong physique 
carried’ her through the ordeal without 
injury to her health. The Oberlin train- 
ing, supple menting the home pre paration, 
fitted her. to. lead in conflicts against slavery, 
in behalf of temperance, in favor of equal 
political rights for women. 


her marriage was very happy during its for- 
ty years’ continuance. Colonel, then Rey. 
T. W. Higginson, was the officiating clergy- 
man at the wedding. Mr. Blackwell was 


willing that his wife should be called Mrs. | 


Stone, and their children have been de- 


nominated Stone- Blackwell. 


Mrs. Stone died at her home in Dorchester | 


on the evening of October 18th. She will be 
deeply lamented and much missed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’ Probably because they 
don’t use 


Armour’s penil eae enables a poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be ony paya “— more for them. 
Pittsbur: . A. Macsetn Co. 


It was never that she put | 





She was mar- | 
ried in 1855 to Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, and | 


| for 





| 8317 Church St., N. ¥. 


Extract of BEEF ; 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Forty Years the Standard. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


BREAD AND DYSPEPSIA. 


r | ar conclusion that wheat bread is unfit 

for dyspeptics, sometimes jum at 
because iil effects are noticed to follow its 
use, is erroneous. On the contrary it has 
been pointed out by Bourchard others 
that farinaceous food is peculiarly adapted 
to some dyspeptic patients. It is the yeast 
fungi which are capable of producing fer- 
mentation and ifritating acids in the stomach 
that cause the trouble. To avoid this it is 
recommended tliat only Royal baking-pow- 
der bread be uséd by dyspeptics, particular- 
ly those whose stomachs are dilated. The 
reason of this is explained fe the fact that 
all fermentative action or acid geveration is 
avoided. As a matter of fact the bread is 
sterilized, at the same time it is vesiculated. 
In yeast bread, Bourchard shows that even 
if the heat of baking temporarily arrests the 
fermentation of the dough, when it is again 
heated by the warmth of the stomach the 
fermentation is renewed. There being no 
fermentative action incited under the use of 
Royal baking powder, none follows or can 
be pores | there is no irritating acid 
formed, and a more wholesome product is 
the result—a bread that is adapted to every 
constitution and peculiarly to dyspeptics.— 

vod and Chemistry. 











Me 


Y 18 THE KITCHEN- 
——BRIDGET’ S GONE. 
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New York, 
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GOLD LUST 
Washin3 Powder: rrasvier. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK ¢ & CO., - 














- CHICAGO, 


Boston, Montreal. 





iladelphia, 











For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing, and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medica/ Standard, Chicago. 
«It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 








”—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER [IFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Constable KS Co 


new | 


‘Lyons Silks, Satins, Velvets, 


Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, 
Moire Francais, Satin Barre, Colored 
Satins. Brocades. 
Antique, White Satin, White Cords, 
for Wedding Gowns. Satin Stripes | 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Satin 
Duchesse. Crepes, Grenadines, 
Gazes. 


: Broadooay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BARGARREN ART BED SPREADS 
AND SHAMS, 


With Woven Borders, Tinted and Plain Centres. 


THE NEW WORCESTER CLOTH 


For Embroidery Purposes. Antique Effects. Send 


| for samples. 


J. BR. LEESON & CO., 


Boston. 





White Moire | 





1893. In Every 
Varie ety. 


For HAND 


| 


| 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all RK table Deal 


the Country 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS co., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BALL'S KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the money 


for them, if the 
Cirect to net 


® throughout 








| Gowns. 





Prizes 


For the longest list of new, prepaid sub- 
scribers to the New England Magazine received 
before February 15, 1894, from any one per- 
son, not an agent : 


A first-class Upright Piano.catalogued at $800, 
and costing $400 cash. 
For the second longest list 
A Wheeler & Wilson Light-Running Sewing Ma- 
chine, catalogued at $60, and costing $50 cash 
For the third longest list 


cA superb imported Music Box, costing $40 cash. 


For all lists not winning one of these 
cA Cash Commission will be paid, so that no 


matter how few subscribers you secure, you 
are sure of payment for your time. 


cAny one can compete. Samples and full in- 
structions on receipt of two two-cent stamps, 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


*Judic’ Corset. 


Our Fall Importations of these celebrated Corsets 
embrace many new designs in fabrics, together with 
several models adapted for Directoire and Empire 
While not claiming superiority in all points 
over other well-kuown corset*, we do claim for the 
“Judic” that it lengthens the waist, reduces the size, 
and forms an abdominal support. We also guarantee 
that it will fit all figures from slender ladies to those 
of extreme size. When ordering please describe 
figures. Circulars mailed on application. 

Sole owners, and sold exclusively by 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson. 


Importers and Retailers of Diy Goods. 
6th Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York. 


Satisfactory im all reapects Wauregan Mills 


(0 RSET tine be rete wn 


CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York. 





Haviland China 


Important : 


As there are now several Havilands in 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
pr anc? 


On White China. 


OF Limoges 


gviland, &Oy 


On Decorated China. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


597 


| 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OP THE WIDELY POPULAR 


Irish 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 


Beware of imitations. 


——_——— - —_____. 


INcCOMPARABLE 
SPECIALTIES. 


Delettrez’ 


Parisian 





Perfumes. 


AMARYLLIS DU JAPON, 
HELENIA, 
HELIOPHAR. 

Sampce VIAL By Matt, 15 Cents. 

41 & 43 Warren St., N.Y. City. 





potutety, p_orniocs. W onder- 
ttoy Pine vay all others. 
ink or aot 25c. Wood 
a ists, or by mall, for 

0 cts. ins ee. 
THEO, RI ej ,» Perfumer 
Maiden New York. 
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THE END OF THE FAIR—AN AUTUMN DAY ON THE LAKE FRONT.—Drawn By CurLpe Hassam. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER IN-DOOR GROWTH. 
II 
[* is the purpose of these papers on the winter in-door 
growth of plants to call attention to those seldom or 
never considered suitable for honse culture. The selections 
have been made primarily to furnish such as will adapt 
themselves to the unfavorable conditions of a somewhat 
close atmosphere and a moderate allowance of sunshine. 
And they are those chiefly that are hardy enough to flour- 
ish under the irregular treatment or the slight care which 
in a majority of cases results from the household manage- 
ment of plants. Persons who have been unsuccessful in 
their attempts at house-gardening may find in the growth 
here recommended sufficient encouragement to foster their 
love of flowers, and to induce them to make such acquaint- 
ance with plants and their needs that after one season’s ex- 
perience with these they will be likely to resume with great- 
er enthusiasm and good prospect of success the culture of 
more elegant plants 

Children are naturally fond of flowers. Even the baby 
in arms with cries of inarticulate delight extends its little 
hands to grasp the beautiful things whenever seen. And 
who has not been moved to pity by the sight of ragged and 
dirty urchins scrambling and quarrelling over a dust-heap 
for the possession of a daisy, and by the joy of its victor- 
jous possessor? Or again by the plea of half-naked, half- 
starved little ones as the flower mission wends its way 
through the city slums, and by their unconsciousness of 
poverty and misery when the coveted leaf or bud is be- 
stowed? 

Oh, the blessed influence of flowers! We cannot estimate 
it too highly. We cannot have too much of it in these plod 
ding, prosaic, every-day lives of ours. No home should be 
considered complete without provision for the presence of 
flowers especially during the winter, when there is so little 
in the outer world to cheer, to enliven, and to elevate 
thought and feeling 

Regarded merely as household decorations, nothing can 
be more desirable than flowers; no work of art can compare 
with these exquisite productions of nature. But asa means 
of education they are unsurpassed. For their care develops 
and improves powers of observation, refines taste, and leads 
often to research that opens avenues of information tending 
to reverential regard of God and all his works. Hence the 
commonest things, the most ordinary, will become interest- 
ing, and “‘ worlds” of beauty before undiscovered be made 
manifest. Filled with such knowledge, a child’s mind is 
kept pure and happy, will have no room for information of 
a hurtful tendency, and by the formation of these ennobling 
habits bave no desire for amusements and occupations of 
doubtful or degrading character that at the present time 
spread their specious allurer.ents in every direction, to the 
dismay of anxious parents and guardians. 

To arouse attention concerning this home education of 
children is one other purpose of these papers on winter 
growth of. plants. Having in the first paper given direc- 
tions concerning familiar garden flowers, let us take what 
may be called a lower, but certainly no less wonderful, 
range, and show what the lovely things of the woods and 
marshes can teach us in our homes during the coming season. 


The mosses and ferns and pretty running vines that charm 
us so much when we are summering in the country can be 
brought home, and give us their beautiful verdure in the 
house. They should be removed with plenty of their native 
soil—all that adheres to their roots—before frosty weather. 
A dish or tray four or five inches deep, is the proper recep- 
tacle for them; a chopping-tray from the kitchen answers 
very well, but a flat zine tray is better.. One to fit a win- 
dow would be desirable. The plants must be kept quite 
moist. They need light and regular temperature, at about 
60°; no sun. 

Insignificant as mosses appear to a casual glance—and so 
minute are they that their beauty and the wonderful arrange- 
ment of their specific organs cannot be fully seen without 
the aid of a microscope—over eight hundred kinds have been 
discovered and classified. Most of these are scattered in 
every conceivable situation throughout the world. ‘* Wher- 
ever woods have been destroyed by fire, large trees up- 
rooted by storms, or marshes usurp the place of fertilizing 
streams, the bog-moss—Sphagnum—is sure to be flourish- 
ing,” says a recent writer, Yet botanists tell us it is a 
stranger to the tropics, and is never seen on the eastern side 
of South America. With us, in North America, it is the 
most common species. Its clumps of living verdure, formed 
of numerous plants, are like so many velvet cushions in 
damp woods and along the edge of marshes. These clumps, 
taken with a trowel from their home, suffer no loss of 
beauty when transferred to the tray or dish, but continue 
fresh and bright several months under the management 
mentioned above. 

Growing among the mosses, or in their immediate neigh- 
borhood, are many ferns. Some of the smaller varieties are 
handsome additions to a group of mosses. The delicate 
lady-fern, Asplenium feliz famina, that sends up its grace- 
ful fronds early in spring, and continues strong and bright 
through the summer, will retain its beauty in-doors all win- 
ter if taken before the frost comes. Fronds of this fine fern 
grow from one to two feet bigh. 

“Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glietens sheenest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady-fern grows strongest.” 

The pretty little Woodsia irensis, though usually found 
in rocky soil, does not suffer when taken to the moist winter 
home of the lady-fern and the mosses. It is seldom more 
than six inches in height, and is lovely verdure for a bou- 
quet of flowers. The sensitive-fern, Onoclea sensibilis, so 
called because its spores contract at the slightest touch, is an 
interesting species. Its fronds grow about a foot high. 

This, with Adiantum latum, maidenhair-fern, grows in 
damp woods. The maidenhair, its delicate leaflets arranged 
in crescent form on their glowsy purple stem, is justly con- 
sidered our most beautiful fern. ese four species give 
sufficient variety for a large tray of mosses. 

Native vines suitable to accompany mosses and ferns are 
Mitchella repens, the partridge-berry vine, with its long trail- 
ers of shining green leaves and (at this season) bright red 
berries; Chiogenca hispidula, mountain-boxberry, having 
neat boxlike leaves of glossy evergreen and white berries ; 
Gaultheria procumbens, checkerberry or winter-green, with 
spicy evergreen leaves and scarlet berries ; and the low shrub 
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Oxycoccus macrocarpua, the cranberry, bearing pretty green 
leaves and large red and white berries. These are found in 
the neighborhood of sphagnum moss, and with the moss 
and ferns make an interesting collection for in-door winter 
growth. Thriving well in the same tray, they present a 
pretty picture of woodland life. . 

Another variety of winter in-door growth may be obtained 
from plants arranged in water. Of these the most beautiful 
is the vine Conroloulus batatas—sweet-potato. A healthy 
tuber placed in a glass vase holding water will soon throw 
out silvery rootlets in the water, and green shoots above 
that become long vines. The tuber must be half in and 
half out of the water, in such a way that the rootlets may 
have a depth of four or five inches. The vase, set on a 
mantel, or in a window where it can have light without 
sunshine, will display handsome vines two yards or more 
long studded with rich green foliage. Whether the vines 
are allowed to droop or are trained on cords along the win- 
dow-frame, it isa charming object. Except to supply water 
occasionally, it needs no care to keep up its growth through 
the winter. 

Our common potato, Solanum tuberosum, treated in the 
same way, sends forth long waxen-white vines with hand- 
some leaves that are the wonder and delight not only of 
children, but of adults. The carrot of our soups, Daucus 
carota, curtailed two or more inches of its length, and given 
& place among mosses in water, often puts ferns to blush by 
the beauty of its graceful green plumes. When we know 
that in the days of Queen Elizabeth ladies decorated their 
hair with carrot leaves. we are not slow to acknowledge 
their charms. As a foliage plant that can give thrifty 
growth when managed like the carrot, in water among 
mosses, the common blood-beet, Beta vulgaris, its golden 
or rose tinted leaves veined with deep crimson, rapidly 
pushing = towards the light after it gets accustomed to its 
new conditions, is a satisfactory substitute for Coleus and 
Achyranthus 

Wands of Salix candida, the white willow, cut from the 

rent tree in November, placed in vases of water to the 

epth of six or seven inches, and kept in a warm room, will 
develop beautiful gray velvet catkins (‘‘ pussies,” the chil- 
dren call them) in February or March. Boughs of Kalmia 
latifolia—mountain-laurel, or calico-bush—taken at the same 
time and given similar treatment, will keep the glossy green 
of their foliage, and send out rich full corymbs of lovel 
white or rose-colored flowers that will be as perfect as if 
growing upon the parent bush. Branches of Syringa cerulea, 
S. alba, or 8. Persica—the blue, the white, and the Persian 
lilac, common in gardens—treated like Kalmia for winter 
growth, sometimes do equally well. 

Thus it will be seen that, at small trouble and slight ex- 
pense, foliage and floral growth can be provided a family 
through the winter. The little care which these arrange- 
ments require will furnish pleasant employment of a few 
leisure moments every day—employment that the children 
can share—no small corisideration when we reflect how often 
their active little fingers and busy brains are at a loss what 
to do. And by occasional direction and suggestion of their 
elders, this employment will become amusement of a high 
order, and the means of much mental! and moral improve- 
ment. ANNE GARDNER HALE. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 





“VERILY MAN IS CREATED EXTREMELY IMPATIENT; WHEN ANGER MOVETH HIM HE IS FULL OF COMPLAINT.” 


From THe Picture spy Ratew Peacock, Exuipirep IN THE RoyaL Acapemy, Lonpon. 
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HOW TO KEEP OUR BOYS 
AT HOME. 

»Y making home so attractive that they 

) have no desire to go elsewhere Wo 
man's love and woman's wit must work the 
ab sult, and possibly she cannot accom- 
in a better way than by healthful 
ement If children,” as Mr. Beecher 
d it, ‘‘are the hands by which we 
hold of heaven,” how necessary that we 
creation for these children, remem- 
that boys will not always be boys, 
“day, and a man as 
‘‘at evening, home is the best 
place for man.’ 


er 
piish it 
amu 
express 
take 
provide re 
bering 
but men 
Croetin 


sone as Wise 


said 


“A littl nonsense now and then 

Is relished by the best of men,” 
besides, constant work would make dullards 
Che mind ought sometimes to be 
erted, that it may return to better think 


f usall 
d 
in 

teading and music always have honored 

p! and tact added to a good voice or skil- 
ful fingers will keep many a loved one from 
vening with ‘‘the boys.” But there are 
young and old, who are not musical, 

little taste for literature, and even 
who relish both like complete change 
For diversity of taste try what 
games will do. When more numbers 
own will be needed to play, invite 
to join you, and so in mak- 
» good time for yourselves you 
Numbers are a defence 


ce 


and have 
peopl 
metiines 
some 
tian your 
conygenii people 
ing sure o 
others also 

nany ways 
ery home-maker should have as part of 
tock iu trade a backgammon and checker 
vilh their necessary accompaniments; 
chess-board and men, the game of au 
s, halma, spivette, and bagatelle, and any 
popular games that her children 
intimate friends may suggest. You are 
efore provided for the different tastes or 
of your family and friends. All the 
mentioned games may be purchased 
1 few dollars, and never would money 
tter invested. ‘The game of letters is 
excellent, as it teaches spelling and 
intellect as well as amuses 


not tin 


the 
i letter 
square cards 


Lscus 


Select the requisite ones with 
spell a word, and shaking the let 
ther so as to well mix them, give 
your neighbor to decipher. Or give 
ers forming two or three words, ask 
him to put the same into one word. Ex 
The letters used in the words ‘‘ train 


which to 
ters 
bhiem t 
him lett 
ing 
ample 


loge 


on tim 
word termivation 
Another good home game is called the 
owels. Having chosen sides, the player 
side will ask the one on the opposite 
in which he has used a vowel 
not be included in the answer. 
reply is correct, a person from that 
may thén put a question to an individ- 
the other side. Example: Can you 
Answer, without a u, No, 
Whoever is unable to an 


1 one 

qucstion 

ich mist 
If the 
side 
uA ou 
paint chickens? 
nor draw them 
wer within 
tne opponent 


Siu myin 


asks another question. The 
g most forfeits is beaten 

Lhe progressive conve rettion party is good 
for large gatherings. Cards are given to 
individual, with the topics distinctly 
written thereon. An equal number of ladies 
and geatiemen or boys and ‘girls play, the 
narrow colored ribbon attached to the cards 
indicating partners, those alike in shade and 
color playing together. When a bell rings, 
each man finds his partner, and converses 
on the first topic given for three minutes. 
The bell will again ring to signify that time 
is up, and he will then pass on to the lady to 
his right, and so on until he has talked with 
each lady. The balloting will then begin, 
each lady voting for the man she found most 
entertaining, the men doing the same thing 
for the ladies. The ones having the most 
votes receive the first prize 
Emma J. Gray. 
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ADVERTISEMEN'IS. 





Don't pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Keo- 
noméical than s liquid, for the reason that 
it iw « ved, andl housekeepers 
will dud it mach cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat avd gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves, 


The A -ignature 
on the jar 


in blue. 


genuine 


has this 








is separately marked on small } 


| me. 


will make by proper arrangement | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no better 
taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 


A pure cream of tartar 


“ Pure and sure.” 
A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does. more work and finer 
work than a heaping one of 


any other. 


A quarter pound can mailed on receipt of 15 cents 
in stamps. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N. Y. 


All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 


years. 


Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
tion. It has relieved me so 
that I can rest at night. I thought 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will cure 
Penn Wid- 


ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 


—S. A. ALBURGER, 


1893. 


GENTS WANTED—The work is eas grey 
J% and adapted to both young and old o either sex, 


| GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


ten seconds pays a forfeit, and | 


Brooklyn Furniture Co. 


Great Sacrifice Furniture Sale. 


Over $500,000 in value must be 
sold regardless of cost. This sale in- 


cludes all grades of goods. 


$1.50 for this style of Parlor Re- 
ception Chair, in Solid Antique Oak, 
| Plush seat and back, 


$4.00. 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE C0., 


553-571 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


regular price, 
Send for Catalogue. 








AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 


tooth wash ever offered to the public. 


No lady ever 


used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 


less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 


it is 


wholly vegetable in its origin 





Have you used 














LADIES if yon have superfinens 


1AIR ON THE FACE 


vd foo 


vat chemie ile or lnetrumenta, 
", wenled envelope. 


Oak Park, B11. 


Dr. Price’s “wale Baking Powder 
Contains po Ammonia or Alum. 


Mrs. 5. N. Paee nev, 


new bufer mation how to remove it ensily | 
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Tal Sweeping 
‘i Day Again ? 


. or Wel, Pe day 
again? 

gettin tired of this, 

: 1 would rather miss 

a meai than come home and find:things 


im this shape. There’s one way of 
sweeping without dust and this bother. 
ll send up a 


BISSEL SWEEPER " 


The ‘*Brsse.s” form the right method. 
Why cling to the wrong one? 
Sola everywhere. 


CARPET 


pom Sie BALSAM 
a yh 


hair. 
sto Mestere Gray 











A SELECT CLASS IN GYMNASTIC TRAINING 


for girls under 16, also a class for boys under 10, will be 
ovened early in October in the gymnasium of the Ladies’ 





| 


Athletic Club, 23 West 44th Street, under skilled in- 
structors and medical supervision. 

For particulars apply to Miss M. L. Hawxtns, Sec- 
retary, between to a.m. and 3 P.M. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
900 








8UPPLEMENT. 


Kitchen 
Extension. 


University Extension is 
good, but Kitchen Exten- 
sion is better. When science 
strikes the kitchen it strikes ¢ 
home and every member of ¢ 
the family is the gainer. 4 

The latest and best gift of ‘ 
science to the kitchens of 
the world is 


Cottolene 


the new vegetable shorten- 
ing and substitute for lard. 
Every woman who has 
ever cooked a meal, knows 
that lard is disagreeable in 
use and unhealthy in its 
“richness” as we call it. 
Cottolene is a most satis- 
factory substitute — clean, 
delicate and far more eco- 
nomical. Try it for your- 
self. Refuse all imitations. 
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Sold in three and five pound pails 


Made only by 


N.K.FairBank&Co., 
CHICAGO, 

St. Louis, Montreal, 

New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, etc. 





“MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


GREATES A 
PERFECT 
COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pure and 
clear as the mort delicions baby's ekin. It ix not an 
artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refiues, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the ekin tienes, 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and scare. It is 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. ritle laxte three 
months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay for postage 
and packing. Lady Agente wanted. re. Gexvatee 
Geanam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Lil. 
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DENTIFRICE 
GLYCERINE 


ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de P Opéra 
PARIS 


For sale at pean i Rs ated and all 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
pam oH 


effectual English Cure without 
W. Epw. & Son 


be ‘ holesale 
pce, ae William Bee h: Ye 
20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Wh Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
Prot HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St , Philada., Pa. 
S “ Bvery one should read this little book." — Atheneum. 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
G80 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special attention paid to mail orders. Embroidery 
and fancy articles received on commission. 


LADY WANTED 2" 2=7=3 
office work 925 to $30 per week entire 
"S CO-OPERATIVE TOILET Co., MuiwauKne, Wis. Gon) 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. 














